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MANUFACTURER OF 





Varnishes, Gold Size, Gc. 4 
Nos. 515,517 & 519 Minor Street, PHiravecpHia, (1 i 


HERES 


» Lithographic Black NY Colored f 
[INES |-. 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and. dry quickly, 


will not clog on the rollers. 


of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


best quality, always on hand. 


BLACK INKS. 


Fine Card « ~ Agata 
Vine Gloss Cut, ° ° 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for 
hard sized and calend, paper 
Po iin for sized and calend. 


Extn Wo. 
ond Adem Presses 
Wood Cut, fos power pre 
Extra Fine Book, . ‘ 

Good Book, 

Hi om Press News, 

Drum Cylinder News 
Rotary and Bullock News 


ue INKS. 


Extra Fine Bronze Blue 

= Light Blue, 
Dark Blue, : 150 100 
Light Blue, . . , > 1H 
Light Lab el Blue, ; 15 
Ultramarine- Extr: a Fine, ‘ , 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1/ 


YELLOW INKS. 
Naples Yellow, . 7 

Fine Lemon Yello yw, ? 
Fine Orange Yellow, 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 
Poster Orange Yellow, 


od Cut, _for Cylinder 


R. S. 


Per Ib 
) ? 


200 
0 100 
} 100 
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PRICH List. 


RED INKS. Per Ib 
Carmine, . . 32K 

a - 

Crimson Lak« 
Extra “ he ‘d, 
Fine Red, . . 
Fine Ver ie mn, 
Poster Red, ‘ 
Grane re Mine ral, 


PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 
COLORS. 


Royal Purple, . i . . 24.00 1600 800 
5 Ul 


Mauve, 
Violet, 

| Claret, ° 
Magenta, ° 


, MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. 

Lake Brown, . OO 
Chocolate Bro ts ‘ . ; ° ° 1.50 
Fine Gold Size, . ° ‘ ‘ 20H 40 1.00 
Fine Raw Sie nna, - ; ‘ 200 150 1.00 


Snuff Brown, . 

Fine Uml« or Br wh, . 

Fine Dark Brown, 

Fine Light Brown, , 
Tints of all shades and colors, 





5.00 8.00 


> 6 Z 150 100 
50 | White Size, ° ° . : ‘ 1.50 1.00 
50 | White Ink, ° ° 140 7 $0 40 


1a” eile in Barrels and | Kegs at  tpecti Low Rates. "@3a 


MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Me dinm Gre en, ° ° ° ° 2.4 
French Green, . 


GREEN INKS. Per} 


Lake Green—Light, 
Dark Green—Deep, ) 
Fine Light Green, ° ° 2. 

Poster Green— Dark, ‘ “ ‘ v5 
Poster Green—Light, 5 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 
No. © for reducing Poster Inks, 
“wy & J “ 
Quix k Drying Varnish, ‘ 
By the gallon at special rates. 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
— ° . ° ° ° ° . 
e the etted - pry AN 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 
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Second-hand Presses, &, for Sale, 


Numbering Machine, 


Degener’s patent; numbers to 10,000; price $75. 


Gordon Presses 


Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase; perfect order. 
Eighth 6x10 


“ce “ee 


Campbell Cylinder Press, 


Bed 31x46; in first-class order. 


Washington Hand Presses— 
No. 4 (Hoe).... Platen 
Super royak Platen 


24X37. 
23x28; with iron inker. 


Riehl Cutting Machine, 


No. I, 32-inch; hand power; $215. 


Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revolution, 
Suitable for a daily paper; size of bed 33x51; just re- 
built, and in perfect order; prints 2,000 per hour. 


Adams Presses 


Size of platen, x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 


““ 


x45; 

7 x41; 4-roller; 
2834 x43; 
2634 x43; 6-roller; 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One Iron Standing Press, double geared 


» very p ywer- 
ful, 30x41 ; 


$200. 
One Iron Press, bed 19x25, for printers or binders. 


One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20. 


. Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


Improved; 7} 
$80. 


Also, a second-hand one, $40. 


4x12 inches inside of chase; new; price 


Iron Imposing Surfaces 
With stand and drawers, complete: 

19 

21 
221%4x28 

25 eee 
Bookbinders’ Smashing Machine, 


Large size, perfect order ; price $550. 


x25 inches. 
x28 


x32 


Embossing Machine, 


sradley’s, for hand power ; $90. 


Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22%; $100. 


One Chiseling Machine; $60. 


Hydraulic Press, 
2-inch, with pump. 


Poster Outfit, 

A complete outfit for a large Poster Printing Office, 
comprising type from Great Primer to 100-line Pica, 
with chases and other necessaries for poster printing. 
Will be sold at a bargain. 





TYPE GoOoD AS NEW. 


The following Specimen is a fair sample of a choice lot of Type that was bought new for the 


Centennial Catalogue, and only used to Stereotype from. 


The Type was manufactured by the 


Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, and has high spaces, for stereotype work, which can be cut 


down after distribution, if required. 


Will be sold in lots of §0 pounds and upward, at 50c. per Ib. 


New sorts for nearly the whole alphabet will be supplied at same rates. 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 
49 Costa, Rodrigo de Campos, Soure.— 
48 Board of Public Forests, Lisbon.— 
47 Ferreira da Silva, Agostinho, & Co. 
46 Administrative Board of Works for 
45 Burnay, Viuva de J. B. B., Lisbon. 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 
44 Costa, Joaquim Soares da, Oporto.— 
43 Department of Public Works, Lis- 
42 Esmoriz, Manuel Ferreira, Oporto. 
41 Mello, Antonio José Teixeira, Lis- 
40 Vieira, Agostinho José, Villa Nova 
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R. S. Menamin, Editor. 


DECEMBER, 


1878. Volume XIII., No. ro. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Circurar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
One page, each insertion 
Half page, ws 
Quarter page, “ 
One Line, 3 
R. S. M EN A MI N, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





A MEETING of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association will be 


held at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, January 22, 1879 (day 


after the inauguration of Gov. Hoyt). Pennsylvania editors are 


invited to attend and connect themselves with the Association. 
By order, DANIEL H. NEIMAN, resident. 

R. S. MENAMIN, Secretary. 
sninamssiadleiembocieiiniia 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF TYPE. 

At a special meeting of the Typefounders’ 
at Cleveland, Ohio, 


held 
on the 20th of November, some very im- 
portant business was transacted. 


Association, 


A reduction of about fifteen 
per cent. was made in the price of body type; and on Titles, 
Antiques, Gothics, and other plain face job type, a reduction of 
about ten per cent. was made. Fancy job type remains at the 
same price as formerly. 

This reduction is a timely one, and will be appreciated by 
the printers during these hard times. At the same time, a feel- 
ing of satisfaction will be enjoyed when it is known that the 
prices of all typefounders will be the same to a// purchasers 
as they have agreed that in no case will a discount or reduction 
be made to any purchaser. This will stop the unhealthy com- 
petition which has existed for some time between the type- 
founders; it will also be a source of satisfaction to the printer to 
know that his neighbor and competitor is not receiving an ad- 
vantage in the purchase of material which he does not enjoy. 

On the part of the typefounders, it is claimed that the reduc- 
tions which they have made are as great as the profits in their 


business will permit, and yet leave them a living profit. Their 


reason for making no reduction in the price of fancy job type 


is, that the production of a new style of fancy job letter is in 


very many instances an expensive experiment, many of the 
new styles falling flat upon the market, and yielding little or 
nothing for the time and money expended in their production. 

A good result of the meeting was the determination of the 
typefounders to refuse to sell to those engaged in putting up 
Ad.- 


vertising agents, and all others not manufacturers of printers’ 


amateur printing offices at any other than the full rates. 


supplies, were placed upon the same footing, and will not re- 
ceive any trade discount. 

Should all the resolutions passed at Cleveland by the Type- 
and there is no reason 


founders’ Association be adhered to 


why they should not, as they appear to be just and equitable to 
both printers and typefounders—we believe that very decided 
benefits will accrue to the trade from the action of this conven- 
tion. 

We give herewith the prices of body type, as agreed upon: 
$t 50 


ee re 


Diamond Bourgeois . fo 44 
BOG Tee... soe + a 08 42 
Ne no 4 00 eo ee oe 40 
ae ‘ stab e a 38 


English and inane we 38 


BOE e access eae te 68 
ee ae ae ae 58 
ee eae 52 
I) as 6 2.8 ane ho 48 

Fonts weighing less than 25 Ibs. to be charged at second- 
class prices. 

The prices to be allowed for old material in exchange for 
new are as follows, delivered at the foundry: 

@tb 

OO ProerrrtiT | 
Old brass. . . 7 R 8c. B bb. | 


Old type . Electrotype plates 


4c. @ b. 
@ b 


Stereotype plates. . ... 5¢ 





> 
‘* THe Model American Printing Office,’ exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, has achieved a remarkable and well-deserved 
success, having received one silver medal, three bronze medals, 
and two honorable mentions. This is certainly a great triumph 
for the exhibitor, Mr. William J. Kelly, 


welcomed on his return to this country, 


who will be warmly 


about Christmas Day. 





-* 

THE popularity of Dickens in this country may be judged 
from the fact that there have been published here not less than 
twenty-four different editions of his works. 
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PROPOSED CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 

At the last session of Congress, the Senate passed one more 
of the endless postal bills that are annually enacted by that au- 
gust body. This particular enactment is of the gravest import- 
ance, not only to editors and publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals, but to all that are concerned for the freedom of the 
press in the United States. The obnoxious measure would now 
be a law had it not failed to be considered by the House of 
Representatives for lack of time. The dangerous clause of the 
half-enacted measure makes it compulsory on thé proprietor of 
each newspaper and periodical to submit a copy of the publi- 
cation to the postmaster of the city or town where the paper or 
periodical is published; then if he, the postmaster, shall 
deem that there is no objectionable matter contained in the 
newspaper or periodical, he shall grant a ‘‘ Certificate of Reg- 
istration,’? and the newspaper or periodical shall be entitled 
to print on said publication the word ‘* Registered.”’ 

The granting of the certificate of registration, and the printed 
word ‘‘ registered,’? would be evidence to postmasters through- 
out the United States that the publication was entitled to go 
through the mails at pound rates, and would also show that, 7 
the opinion of the postmaster, there was nothing objectionable 
in the papers so registered. 

The half-done work of the Senate on the measure is to be in- 
Bill for the Classification of Mail 
Matter and Rates of Postage Thereon.”’ 


corporated this session in ** A 
This has been pre- 
pared by a Postal Conference of some twenty-five or thirty gen- 
tlemen who assembled in New York, about half of whom were 
publishers of books from Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
with two or three publishers of newspapers, and the balance 
made up of merchants interested in the fourth class, as mer- 
chandise mail matter, and post office officials. There was a 
marked absence of those most interested in the proposed new 
postal bill—the country newspaper publisher. 

The objectionable features of the bill are contained in Sec- 
tions 6, 7, 8, 11, and 12. The balance of the bill is a decided 


improvement on the law in force, and, with those sections 


stricken out, the bill ought to pass. But we believe it would 
be better to retain the law we have, with all its annoyances and 
imperfections, than to pass this bill with the registration feature 
in it. 

We print below the objectionable sections: 

Sec. 6. That publishers of newspapers and periodicals, who may desire 
to have their publications transmitted through the mails at pound rates, 
shall submit the same to the postmaster at the place of publication under 
such regulations as the Postmaster-General may prescribe, together with 
the fee required for registration, which is hereby declared to be one dol- 
lar, payable at the time of registration for the current year, and annually 
on or before the first day of January for each ensuing year. The publi- 
cation thus submitted shall be examined, under such regulations as shall 
enable the postmasier to ascertain its true character, and, if it complies 
with the conditions named in section five, a certificate of registration 
shall thereupon be issued to the publisher by the postmaster at the place 
where such publication is published, who shall place a duplicate of the 
same on file in his office, and shall, in the absence of reason to the con- 
trary, renew the said certificate on application and payment of the re- 
quired fee. 


A duplicate of such certificate shall also be filed in the 


Post Office Department at Washington. In case of a refusal by a post- 
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master to issue such certificate of registration, an appeal may be taken 
by the publisher to the Postmaster General. The proprietor of any pub- 
lication refused registration under this section may on proper notice ap- 
ply to the District Court in the district in which the office of publication 
is situated, for a mandamus against the postmaster to compel the allow- 
ance of such registration; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
said court to hear such application and make the proper order thereon, 
A temporary permit shall be granted to a publication about to be issued, 
when a written statement shall be furnished to the postmaster, accom- 
panied by an affidavit from the person intending to publish the same, that 
it shall comply with the conditions named in section five, and that he will 
submit the first issue of his publication for examination as in this section 
provided. Publications thus registered, or to which a temporary permit 
has been granted, shall be entitled to transmission through the mails as 
provided by section nine ; Provided, however, That no publication shall 
pass through the mails at the registered rate unless a certificate of regis- 
tration has been issued, or a temporary permit granted to it; Provided, 
also, That every publication admitted to the registered rate [except those 
mentioned in section twelve), shall have printed upon each issue thereof 
the words ‘‘ Registered ’’’ or ‘‘ Temporary permit granted ”’ (as the case 
may be) ‘‘ for transmission in the mails,’’ as second-class matter, which 
words of registration or temporary permit shall be evidence to a post- 
master at an office other than that of publication, that the publication 
bearing them is entitled to transmission through the mail, at the second- 
class rate, when presented by a news agent, to be sent only to regular 
subscribers or to other news agents ; Provided, further, That this sec- 
tion shall not take effect until two months from the passage of this act. 

Sec. 7. That the certificate of registration granted as in the preceding 
section shall be revoked by the postmaster in case the publication shall 
have so changed its < haracter as to bring it no longer within the condi- 
tions named in section five. In all cases of such revocation by a post- 
master, an appeal may be taken by the publisher to the Postmaster 
General ; but such revocation shall be valid unless set aside by the Post- 
master General. 

Sec. 8. That the certificate of registration issued under the provisions 
of sections five and six shall substantially be in the following form, to 
wit: 


, having 


Post OrFice DEPARTMENT, 


18—. 


The 


name of publication), published at 


been submitted to this office for examination, under the provisions of sec- 


tion six of the act of 





has been examined and 
found to be within the intendment of section five of the same act. 
This certificate of registration is, therefore, this day issued to —— . 
which is hereby entitled to be transmitted through the mails, when pro- 
perly prepaid and sent from the regular office of publication or from a 
news agency, to regular subscribers or to other news agents, at the rate 
of two cents for each pound or fraction thereof, for months from this 


unless sooner revoked — , Postmaster. 


date, 

Sec. 9. That the rate of postage on mailable matter of the second-class 
except as provided in section twenty-two, when sent from the office of 
publication, to actual subscribers thereto, including samp!e copies, or 
when sent from a news agency to actual subscribers thereto or to other 
news agents, shall be uniform at two cents a pound or fraction thereof, 
such postage to be prepaid by special adhesive stamps furnished by the 
Department for that purpose in such manner and under such regulations 
as the Postmaster-General may prescribe. 

Sec. 10. ‘That matter of the second-class shall be examined at the office 
of mailing, and if found to contain matter which is subject to a higher rate 
of postage, such matter shall be charged with postage at the rate to which 
the enclosed matter is subject 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall print, or cause to bé printed, the 
words designated in section six, upon any issue of any publication, to 
which publication a certificate of registration or temporary permit has 
not been granted, or who shall submit, or cause to be submitted, any false 
evidence to the postmaster relative to the character of such publication, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for every such offence shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than five 


hundred dollars. 
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Sec. 12. That foreign newspapers and other periodicals of the same 
general character as those registered in the United States may be regis- 
tered, under the direction of the Postmaster-General, on application of 
the publishers thereof or their agents, and when so registered, may be 
transmitted through the mails at the same rates as if published in the 
United States. Nothing in this act shall be construed to allow the trans- 
mission through the mails of any publication which violates any copy- 
right granted by the United States. 

In our opinion any bill containing such a feature as the regis- 
tration clause should not pass, for the following reasons : 

1. It practically establishes a censorship of the press, and the 
forty odd thousand postmasters of the United States, with all 
their whimsicalities, are made the censors; and they being 
politicians, in a greater or less degree, are liable to criticism in 
the newspapers opposed to the party to which they belong. 

2. It creates a new bureau at Washington, which, with its 
chief, its clerks, its printing and other expenses, will largely 
exceed the receipts from the one dollar fee to be paid by news- 
papers and periodicals for registration. 

3- It discriminates against the right of a certain class of citi- 
zens to disseminate their opinions on public affairs through the 
mails even at their own proper cost, while it leaves the leaders 
of the political parties at Washington to send through the 
mails, at the charge of the people, as many tons of political 
matter as they choose to frank. This free matter, burdening 
the mails at the expense of the public, remains privileged, while 
impartial comments on events of general interest contained in 
the newspapers, and the postage on which is paid for by indi- 
viduals, is subjected to the caprices of petty officials. Any 
mail edition of any newspaper or magazine can be kept out of 
the mails at the order of a postmaster. 

4. It clothes subordinate servants of the Government with a 
power that Congress itself cannot constitutionally assume—that 
of a censorship of the press. 

5. Inasmuch as there are a large number of postmasters 
throughout the United States who are publishers of newspapers, 
it would be unfair to publishers of rival papers to compel them 
to annually submit the issues of their paper to a competitor, in 
order that he may pass judgment upon it. 

These are some of the abuses to which the registration of 
newspapers, as proposed, are liable, and we can find no cor- 
responding good in the proposed law; therefore, we hope that 
portion of the new postal bill relating to the registration of news- 
papers will be stricken out. 

aes 

DEATH OF A VENERABLE PUBLISHER. 

Louis Antoine Godey, the founder, and for forty-seven years 
the publisher of Godey’s Lady’s Book, died at his residence in 
this city, on November 2oth, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
He was born in New York, came to Philadelphia when a young 
man, and became a member of the publishing firm of McMichael 
& Godey, from which he withdrew in 1830, to issue, on his own 
account, the first number of the periodical with which his name 
has ever been identified. It was the first magazine exclusively 
for women ever published; and throughout his long career Mr. 
Godey was always conscientiously careful to render his period- 
ical worthy of the better sex. In 1837 he called to his aid, as 
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editor, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, an industrious, pure writer, who 
labored assiduously on the magazine until Mr. Godey’s retire- 
ment therefrom in December, 1877. 

Louis A. Godey was one of the most genial and charitable of 
men, companionable in the extreme; overflowing with wit, he 
was the beloved associate of the foremost minds of his time; a 
free giver to all charitable objects, he bestowed freely for the 
simple sake of doing good. There was never a tinge of osten- 
tation in the charitable gifts of Mr. Godey. 

His magazine made his name a familiar one in all parts of 
the United States. During his long and useful life, he was on 
terms of intimacy with such bright lights in literature as Wm. 
C. Bryant, Fitz Greene Halleck, Washington Irving, N. P. 
Willis, Robert T. Conrad, Joseph C. Neal, Henry C. Carey, 
and Joseph R. Chandler. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, 
held December 7, the following resolution, offered by Mr. Wm. 
F. Lacey, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Typographical Society, in recording 
on their minutes the death of Louis A. Godey, testify that in his death 
they have lost a faithful friend, the poor a benefactor, the city a valued 
citizen, and his family a worthy example 


— a 
THAT INTERNATIONAL BANQUET OF 
PRINTERS. 

The one at Paris, of course; the one that brought together 
the printers of the world around the festive board; the one at 
which the American eagle had his beak tweaked; the one to 
which we have several times referred in these pages; the one 
which the conductors of the European typographical peri- 
odicals now criticise in sharp terms. Herr Heim, the usu- 
ally mild and always logical editor and proprietor of the Buch- 
drucker-Zeitung, has taken the feast of the world’s printers in 
hand, and, as we Americans would say, he handles it without 
gloves. He insists that the arrangements of the banquet were 
all wrong. What was wanted, and not furnished, was a mem- 
ber of the committee at each table to give unity to the conver- 
sation; that several distinguished foreign printers were excluded 
from the table of honor; that neither before nor after the ban- 
quet was there a reunion of the guests. Herr Heim states his 
numerous objections in all friendliness. We reproduce them 
in brief, in the same spirit, to show that the American printers 
present at the banquet, who found fault with the arrangements, 
had good grounds for their grumbling. 

The Parisian international banquet of printers is past and 


gone; from its lamentable failure the organizers of future re- 


unions may draw valuable lessons. One fact remains, and that 
is, that all of the grand banquets projected in Paris during the 
recent Exposition were grand failures. In giving formal din- 
ners our countrymen excel, and that, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why American printers, at the Parisian spread, were 
so bitterly disappointed. To stop all discussion on this unex- 
pectedly fruitful subject, the leading master printers might in- 
vite their brethren from abroad to set down with them to a 
grand dinner in the Permanent Exhibition Building in the city 


of successful banquets —Philadelphia. 
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PIRATING AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

It has remained for the book publishers of Canada to show 
how far meritorious literary works, produced and paid for in 
the United States by citizens of the United States, may be ap- 
propriated in Canada—not for circulation in the Dominion at a 
lower price than the American publisher could afford to sell 
them for, because he has the author to pay, while the Canadian 
has not. And just here it is in place to state that, notwith- 
standing the absence of any international copyright law, Ame- 
rican publishers have voluntarily paid handsome sums to British 
authors whose works they have reprinted. No American writer 
ever received one penny from a Dominion publisher, or a Lon- 
don or Edinburgh one either, for matter of that. While our gene- 
rous, easy-going publishers have submitted tamely to the appro- 
priation of their property for circulation in the Dominion and 
England, they have now ceased to make forbearance a virtue, 
and denounce the latest and worst device of the Canadian 
publishers—that of seizing upon a popular American work, re- 
printing it from small, battered type, on thin, dirty paper, and 
advertising in the daily papers of New York, that they are pre- 
pared to send it by mail at less than one-fourth the price 
charged by the legitimate American publisher. This they can 
well afford to do, because, in the first place, they pay the author 
nothing; next, the book is printed in the cheapest, and, there- 
fore, meanest possible style. ‘Too many readers on this side of 
the border care little for the appearance of a volume contain- 
ing, say a story from the pen of a familiar author, or a collec- 
tion of latest poems from Longfellow or Whittier; what they 
want is the story in its entirety—the poems as they come from 
the pens of the poets. These latter requirements are filled to 
the letter by the unprincipled publishers of Canada, who, to 
add insult to injury, further promise to forward the unblush- 
ingly pirated American books through the United States mail, 
on receipt of price, paying the postage themselves. This they 
can, and do, without let or hindrance, under the strangely one- 
sided manner in which our postal laws are interpreted against 
the interests of American citizens, more particularly if they be 
publishers, it matters not whether of books, periodicals, weekly 
or daily papers. An American publisher, advertising in a Lon- 
don journal his readiness to send the American reprint of the 
saleable book of an English publisher at less than a fourth of the 
London price, free through the mails, would soon find his en- 
terprise hampered by sudden restrictions interposed by the 
British postal authorities for the protection of British subjects. 
Commercial rights of American citizens are studiously trampled 
upon by Congress and the gentlemen that construe our postal 
statutes, ‘ 

To show the present outrageous conduct of the Canadian 
publishers, let us specify a single work—a story from the pen of 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. The publisher who paid the lady for her 
manuscript, and gives her a royalty of fifteen cents on every 
copy sold, furnishes the work to the trade at ninety cents, and 
prints it handsomely on fair white stout paper; the Canadian 
printer, who pays the author nothing, prints the work abomina- 
bly on the cheapest of paper, and sends it through our own mails 
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for twenty cents a single copy. While our own copyright law 
gives our publishers the right to prevent the sale of reprints of 
their books in this country, it does not empower them to stop 
their transmission through the mails, through which channels 
they reach a multitude of American readers. 

Our publishers are indignant over the latest and worst pirati- 
cal practice of the unconscionable book makers of Canada. 
What they can do to protect themselves is difficult to suggest. 
Congress, for some mysterious reason, has a strong partiality for 
retarding the growth of American literature by adverse legis- 
lation, or no legislation at all where legislation is most needed. 


Still, it behooves our booksellers to cast about for some means to 


J . . 
counteract the incalculable damage caused by foreign publishers 


at their very doors. So flagrant a course of book pirating as 
that now pursued by the Dominion book makers may produce 
a salutary effect in Congress in behalf of a grossly unjust inva- 
sion of the plain, honest, mercantile rights of American citizens, 
who are striving to build up an American literature by paying 
for the products of American brains, and fostering a growth of 
excellence in American typography, American paper making, 
and American taste. 
‘5 eiidahaciemener eas 
HOLIDAY PRINTING. 

For the past few years Christmas tide has been marked by 
the appearance of & literature appropriate to the season—a lite- 
rature happily conceived, artistically executed, universally ap- 
preciated. No allusion is here intended to the holiday books, 
the time-honored annuals that are treasured as the most pre- 
cious of keepsakes in a very wide circle of families, nor to the 
sumptuous holiday editions of the poets, more recently confined 
to the embalming of a single gem of a poem, like Longfellow’s 
‘¢Skeleton in Armor,’’ for instance, in a single slender book, 
rendered dainty and intrinsically valuable pecuniarily by superb 
original illustrations from the pencils of famous artists, repro- 
duced on finest of paper, the letter-press being of the best at- 
tainable, the binding of a superior quality. Magnificent in 
every sense as is this holiday literature, it 1s still far removed 
from the holiday printing that has come into prominence this 
season. ‘The new holiday literature seems to have sprung from 
the juvenile Christmas books, the sales of which have attained 
colossal proportions, and are larger this season than ever they 
were before, and consists of very handsome little double cards 
containing verses appropriate to the season, in most instances 
quotations from the foremost poets in the language, in all cases 
tastily printed in gold, in ultramarine, garnished round about 
with quaint artistic designs. New Year’s Day is celebrated in 
these leaflets as well as Merry Christmas, and for both the great 
festivals of the year the demand for these keepsakes has been 
large, yet not surprisingly so. These small, pretty imitations 
of the more imposing and costly holiday editions of great 
writers, afford more pleasure than the bon-bon boxes, the tiny 
baskets of fruit, the bottles of wine. The confections are eaten 
at a time of year when sweets pall upon the palate; the fruit is 
munched and forgotten as are last spring’s cherries and last 
summer’s peaches; the bottles are drained and cast aside to 
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keep dusty company with empty cigar boxes; but the printed 
mementoes of the joyous season remain; their significant size 
renders them all the more precious. Unfit for the garish parlor 
centre-table, where the annuals glitter bravely in crimson and 
gold, in azure velvet, and sombre Turkey hues, the pretty 
leaflets are laid away in the recesses sacred to affectionate let- 
ters and like dear and perishable keepsakes, to be looked upon 
with gratification at intervals throughout the year. Another 
feature of the holiday literature of the year are the day calendars, 
quaintly printed, and garnished with texts from Scripture and 
quotations from Shakspeare—a text and a quotation suitable to 
each day of the year. It was deemed next to impossible for 
human ingenuity—even the ingenuity of printers—to devise 
anything in the way of calendars that the public could be in- 
duced to buy in these days of free almanacs and gratuitous 
calendars. That difficult feat has been accomplished, not in a 
way that cannot be imitated, but in a fashion that has added a 
pleasing feature to the new holiday literature of the years 
1878-79. 
pai iain lactis 
TURNING THE TABLES. 

There is nothing more common than for individuals and cor- 
porations, when unfavorably commented upon by those whose 
duty it is to point out the wrong and uphold the right—the 
publishers and editors of newspapers—to commence legal pro- 
ceedings against their censors; in the too-cOmmon language of 
the day, to institute a libel suit. 

It is something very much out of the common, something 
startlingly original, in an editor retorting on non-journalists that 
libel him, by commencing a suit for damages. If we are not 
mistaken, William T. Croasdade, editor of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening and Commercial, is the pioneer of the 
new departure on the part of journalists. very Evening 
charged that the financial standing of the Delaware State Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company was not by any means what it 
ought to be. This charge the officers of the corporation pub- 
licly denounced as ‘false and malicious; 


” 


whereupon Mr. 
Croasdale, to the utter astonishment of everybody, sued the 


officers of the company, and those gentlemen were surprised by 


being held in five hundred dollars bail each. 

To thousands of people W. T. Croasdale’s perfectly reason- 
able course will seem something alarmingly revolutionary, sim- 
ply because of its novelty. reflection will 
convince any one that editors have quite as good a right to de- 


A few moments’ 


fend themselves from unjust aspersions, to strive for pecuniary 
damages as a recompense for hard words published concerning 
them, as any other members of any community. Journalists 
themselves have become so accustomed to trying to keep them- 
selves out of libel suits; to bending all their energies to defend- 
ing themselves when in them; they have so fallen into the 
habit of fighting for everybody except themselves, that it did 
not occur to them to take up the cudgels of the law in their 
own defence. If editors hit back in the legal way that Mr. 
Croasdale has done, there is certain to be a heavy decrease in 
the number of libel suits against newspapers in every part of the 
country. 
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HENRY T. DARLINGTON. 

Few editors in Pennsylvania, not even excepting those iden- 
tified with the great dailies of Philadelphia, were better known 
throughout Pennsylvania; the first President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Editorial Association, the editor of the Bucks County Jntel- 
ligencer, the honest, fearless, able journalist, the public citizen 
foremost in aiding every good work—Henry Townsend Dar- 
lington—who died suddenly at his home, in Doylestown, on 
November 24th, sincerely lamented by all who knew him. 

Mr. Darlington was born in Chester County, Pa., in 1832. 
He received a common school education, and at the age of 
seventeen years he entered the office of the Vid/age Record as 
an apprentice, and remained there until he attained his ma- 
jority. Early in 1855, he, in connection with Enos Prizer, 
bought the paper with which his name has been closely identi- 
fied for upward of twenty-three years. Mr. Prizer died in 
1864, and after that event Mr. Darlington obtained entire con- 
trol of the /nte/ligencer, and soon made it one of the ablest and 
most influential country papers in Pennsylvania. 

Though active and influential in his party, Henry T. Dar- 
lington never held any office with emoluments attached thereto. 
Such services as he gave his fellow-citizens—and they were 
valuable ones—were given not only without compensation, but 
at cost to himself. He was for several years a trustee of the 
State Asylum for the insane at Harrisburg, a trustee of the State 
Normal School at West Chester, and at the time of his death 
filled a very responsible position in the Board of Commissioners 
erecting the new State Asylum at Norristown. 

He was not only the first President, but also one of the 
He 


labored zealously for the formation and perpetuation and use- 


founders, of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association. 


fulness of that organization. He was personally known to most 
of its members, and his presence will be sadly missed at the 
future meetings of the Association. 

Though entirely successful in his business, Mr. Darlington 
did not die a rich man. He gave as freely of his money as of 
his time, to all deserving objects. His free-handed charity 
knew not sect, nor creed, nor color. Wherever there was 
poverty to be assisted, suffering to be assuaged, the needy to be 
succored, there Henry T. Darlington gave generously and fre- 
quently. Verily a good man has fallen in Israel ! 

— oa 

THE lawsuit instituted by Tennyson to restrain the Christian 

Signal from publishing his hitherto unpublished poem, ‘‘ The 


Confessions of a Sensitive Mind,’’ has been heard. The de- 


| fendants explained that they found the poem in manuscript in 


the book of a deceased friend, and published it under a misap- 
prehension, apologized for what they had done, and offered to 
submit to a perpetual injunction, which was granted. 





-e- 

NEARLY a million and a half Gospels and New Testaments, 
printed in twenty-two languages, were given away at the Bible 
stand at the Paris Exposition. 

sindpeintiniibie 


PAPER made of rags outlasts that made of wood. 
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DON’T STOP MY PAPER. 
Don’t stop my paper, printer, 
Don’t strike my name off, yet ; 
You know the times are stringent, 
And dollars hard to get; 
3ut tug a little harder 
Is what I mean to do, 
And scrape the dimes together, 
Enough for me and you. 


1 can’t afford to drop it; 
I find it does n’t pay 
To do without a paper, 
However others may. 
I hate to ask my neighbors 
To give me theirs on loan; 
They don’t just say, but mean it, 
Why don’t you have your own ? 


You can’t tell how we miss it, 
If it, by any fate, 

Should happen not to reach us, 
Or comes a little late; 

Then all is in a hubbub, 
And things go all awry, 

And, printer, if you’re married 
You know the reason why. 


I cannot do without it, 
It is no use totry, 
For other people take it, 
And, printer, so must I 
I, too, must keep me posted, 
And know what is going on, 
Or feel, and be accounted 
A fogy simpleton. 


Then, take it kindly, printer, 
If pay be somewhat slow, 
For cash is not so plenty, 
And wants not few, you know. 
But I must have my paper, 
Cost what it may to me, 
I’d rather dock my sugar, 
And do without my tea 


So, printer, don’t you stop it, 
Unless you want my frown, 

For here’s the year’s subscription, 
And credit it right down, 

And send the paper promptly 
And regularly on, 

And let it bring us weekly 


Its welcomed benison. 





THE EDITORS. 

The editors of Indiana had a grand reunion at Lafayette, the 
other day, and I was constrained to stop and join them, for 
verily were they not going to open a keg of nails and cut a 
melon ? How 
little they know of the world and its sordid cares; how little 


Happy, innocent, guileless men, these editors ! 


they know of its wrangling strifes and its noisy wars; how little 
they see of its irredeemable and fluctuating currencies; how 
sublimely, magnificently seldom do they light upon the com- 
bination of its safe lock. Ah, men of busy, heartless, money- 


getting world, editors have no money. We have something 


better. We have calm, unmoved and unmovable, sleeping 
consciences, that you could n’t quicken with a stroke of light- 
ning. 


What a priceless treasure is such a conscience! Jour- 


nalism is the profession without jealousy. I don’t believe 
there is a profession in the world so free from jealousy as this. 
Look at musical people. They are the worst in the lot. Music 
hath charms to sooth a savage, but it has no power to tame the 


ferocity of people who play, and sing, and teach it. 


g, An opera 
company, without a black eye, is an unheard-of wonder. All 
through the opera season the frightened air is full of the loud 
wranglings of warring tenor and soprano, contralto and basso. 
Every mail brings to our ears the crash of another footstool 
Christine Nilsson has kicked over. And a church choir —why, 
I never knew but one choir that didn’t have a chronic row on 
its hands dating back as far as the tariff bill, and more com- 
plicated than the Louisiana investigation. And that one broke 
up the first Sunday. One of the first indications of a revival 
in the church is when the soprano and alto get on speaking 
terms with each other. And at a musical festival, did you ever 
notice how the chorus stood back and glared at the solo? It 
is awful. We love 


And when, in the course of our political duties as 


But with us there is none of that feeling. 
each other. 
standard bearers, we feel constrained to call an esteemed con- 
temporary a ‘* measureless liar,’’ he knows we mean business, 
and if he is a man who will get mad at a little trivial thing like 
that, he comes over with a club and mashes us, and that is the 
end of it. We may have occasion to denounce him, in the heat 
and passion of the conflict, as a ‘‘ moral hyena, whose foul and 


festering chops drip gall and aquafortis, a mocker and destroyer 


of the truth, upon whose vicious lips the dear pure truth, if 
ever it could spring from a heart so blackened and stained with 
crime, turns to ashes and bitterness before it can be uttered.’’ 
We may feel it our duty to call an esteemed contemporary a 
‘* paltering slave to a ring of petty tyrants,’’ ‘‘ an unprincipled 
scoundrel, whose grovelling carcass, wallowing in the cesspool 
of political corruption, steeped to his thievish eyes in abhorrent 
partisan infamy, pursues its nefarious traffic to the very shadow 
of the mocking gallows it has cheated too long.’’ We get mad 
at these things sometimes, dreadful mad, awful mad. But we 
get over it, especially if the other man is the biggest. 

When the jealousy of Union generals was bringing disgrace 
and defeat on the Union arms in Virginia, the newspaper cor- 
respondents hung together and carried on the war and won 
victories and slaughtered rebels by the column—double-leaded 
brevier. People love us for this unselfishness. Our tranquil 
lives imprint upon our faces the beautiful and tender expression 
which people always remember so long after they meet an edi- 
tor, and which makes them go home shuddering, to dream 
that every night they met a man who had starved to death, 
and had crawled out of his grave to steal a pretzel and could n’t 
find his way back. We eat well, and we don’t care at whose 
expense; we dress well, we sleep well, and we drink—well, 
only tolerable, only tolerable.—//awkeve. 


a 


Boston has a new company to make paper kerosene cans. 
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NEW YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6. 

The annual election of officers of Typographical Union No. 
6, was held December 3d. 
entire regular ticket, 


It resulted in the election of the 
The election called 
forth a great deal of interest, and the vote was an unusually 
full one. 


with one exception. 


newspaper offices, while members not connected with Union 
offices deposited their votes at the headquarters in Chatham 


Street. The polls were closed at 8 o’clock, and the President 


and the Secretary were occupied until midnight in canvassing 


the votes. Each office sent its returns in a sealed envelope. 


In the evening, Mr. Kells, Mr. Colburn, and other successful 


nominees, were congratulated by their friends. The independ- 
ents made a very creditable showing, and took their defeat in 


the best of spirits. The following are the returns: 


REGULAR 
President—David Kells. . 
Vice-President—Edward Feeney . 
Secretary—Charles W. Colburn. . 
Treasurer—Charles L. Morgan. . 
Fund Trustee—T. H. Flockhart . 
Trustees—Thos. L. Maxwell . 
James Smith. bas © 
Sergeant-at-Arms—T. J. Robinson ‘ 
Delegates to International Union—Frank F itzpa atric k , 
John T. Cummins . 
Wm. White 
W.H. Lanahan . 


PICKET. 


TICKET. 


INDEPENDENT 
President—David Kells. . 
Vice-President—Alex. Smiley. . 
Secretary—John A. Kenney. . 
Treasurer—John J. Finn. . 
Fund Trustee—Peter Keever.. . 
Trustees—Jas.C.O’Connor . 
¥.3 eset : 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Wm. McHugh. 
Delegates to Inter saat U nion—A,. J. Pierce. 
John Doyle : 
M4 J. B. Fair . 
©. J. Kain. 
Mr. Edward J. Kain, for de 2. to the Renieeasiinied Union, 
Was the only member of the independent ticket elected. 


Typographical Union No. 6 was founded in December, 
I, 1850. 
limimary meeting was held at Stonehall’s public house in Ful- 


1849, 
although it dates its organization from Jan. The pre- 
ton Street, and was presided over by John L. (afterward Alder- 
man) Brown. 
Lost, 
printing office, were present. 


Twenty-six members from the 77idune, Herald, 
Nesbitt’s 
Horace Greeley was the twenty- 


Commercial Advertiser, and from George F. 
seventh, and was duly elected President. The 77ébune was at 
that time clearing $75,000 per year—a sum much larger than 
At the 


second meeting thirty-six new members signed the roll, and in 


has ever been netted under the present management. 


a short time the Union became one of the most flourishing 
trades organizations in this city. Old Union men say that the 
most profitable times for printers were in 1858-60, just before 
the breaking out of the war. The sum paid then was 35 cents 
per 1,000 ems. In those days most of the morning papers had 


afternoon editions, and the men had from two to four hours 


Chapels were held in the Sun, Hera/d, and other 
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more of steady type-setting than at present. The wages of the 
men were less, but the purchase power of their money was 
greater. 

When the Union was first organized, the 7ridune paid 32 
cents per 1,000, and the other morning papers 30. Thirty-two 
cents was fixed as the regular rate, and readily acceded to by 
all the offices. During the early years of the war it was ad- 
vanced to 45, and in 1864, when gold had reached nearly 300, 
the Union attempted to put it up to 60. Mr. Greeley, who, in 
1862, had been presented with a $400 gold watch by his 
printers, resisted this effort, or rather refused to use his influence 
in its favor, thereby incurring some temporary unpopularity 
among the craft. Sixty cents was paid for a few weeks by some 
of the large dailies, and then a compromise was finally effected, 
whereby 55 cents was established as the rate on morning papers 
This continued until 1876, when a reduction was voluntarily 
made by the Union to §0 cents, followed by a second reduction 
in 1877 to 46 cents. 

While the Union, as a rule, has been on the best of terms with 
most of the great dailies, it has had occasional controversies 
with more than one of them. The most notable of these, of re- 
cent years, was in connection with Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s cutting 
down of rates on the 77idune in June, 1877. The Union had 
already voluntarily reduced its rates to 46 cents, when Mr. 
Reid presented the following peremptory demands: First, that 
the price per 1,000 ems be still further reduced from 46 to 40 
cents; third, that 
he «Mr. Reid) have the option of paying by time or piece-work 
as he chose (when the men had fat work he wanted to pay them 
by time, and when lean work by space); and fourth, the right 


to keep them in the office while paying them only for the few 


second, that all double rates be thrown out; 


hours in which he could afford to give them employment. 
These demands the men in self-respect felt called upon to re- 
sist, and the result was that the 77/éune office was filled up with 
against the 
Tribune’s assumption in the matter of double rates, and Mr. 


non-Union men. Even these, however, struck 
Reid, in the end, had to yield to his new employés what he 
had refused to the Union. 

In 1851, when the Union adopted a new rule in regard to un- 
employed time, which for the time was the subject of much 
amusement, the rule was that when copy was not ready the 
men could be employed ‘at any reasonable occupation ’’ in 
connection with the office, the latter paying so much per hour for 
the time thus consumed. Mr. Thomas N. Rooker was foreman 
of the 77ibune composing room, and the first day after the new 
Union rule went into force, he waited until some one got out of 


copy, and then, calling him, gravely gave him a stool, a knife, 


| and a piece of wood, and told him to ‘reasonably occupy ”’ 


himself by making shavings for the office fire. The man whom 


| he had pitched upon was the wag of the composing room; and 


| as he made the chips fly he scored Tom’s back with many a 
| sarcastic quip and cutting joke, until the old foreman, amid the 


laughter of the office, was fain to send him back to the case. 
In the big strike of 1876 against the book and job offices, the 


Union paid $40,000 to its striking members. Married men 
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drew $12 per week and single men $7. In various ways the 
Union, since its formation, has disbursed over $400,000, the 
larger part, of course, for charitable purposes. The sum of 
$150 is allowed to the family of every deceased member, and 
in the absence of competent relatives, the officers of the Union 
take charge of the funeral. Cards of membership are forfeited 
by thirteen weeks’ non-payment of dues, and members so de- 
faulting are not entitled to the benefits of the organization. 
While strictly a non-partizan organization, the Union has 
always shown its influence in favor of workingmen in general, 
and of its own craft in particular. During the late canvass it 
was shown that the Tammany leaders, in addition to cutting 
down the wages of laboring men everywhere, were forcing the 
printers on their morning and evening dailies to work at some- 
thing barely better than starvation wages. This was called to 
the attention of Mr. Kelly and his copartners in the publications 
concerned. Mr. Kelly and his friends promised that the matter 
should be looked into, but did nothing. The result was that 
twelve hundred of the votes that went to elect Mr. Cooper were 
put in by the Union men, without counting the votes cast by 
non-Union printers throughout the city for the same cause. 
One of the principal features of the Union is its charitable 
work. On the occasion of the Chicago fire it held an emer- 
gency meeting and sent $2,000 cash for the relief of Chicago 
printers who had been thrown out of employment by the con- 
flagration. During the yellow-fever ravages of the current year 
it sent $200 to New Orleans, $200 to Memphis, and $100 to 
Vicksburg, for the relief of suffering printers. The Union also 
contributed handsomely to the erection of a monument over 
Mr. Greeley’s tomb. The Union owns a plot in Greenwood 
Cemetery, where it buries those of its members who have no 
relatives to take charge of their remains.—New York Sun. 
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POE’S “STYLUS.” 

Writing, in Scribner, of the ‘* Last Days of Poe,’’ Mrs. Susan 
Archer Weiss speaks as follows of the poet’s great literary pro- 
ject, the Sty/us: Among other things, Poe spoke to me 
freely of his future plans and prospects. He was at this time 
absorbed in his cherished scheme of establishing his projected 
journal, the Sty/us. Nearly all his old friends in Virginia had 
promised to aid him with the necessary funds, and he was san- 
guine of success. He intended to spare no pains, no effort, to 
establish this as the leading literary journal of the country. 
The plan of it, which he explained in detail, but of which I re- 
tain little recollection, was to be something entirely original; 


’ of the coun- 


and the highest ‘‘ genius, distinctive from talent,’ 
try was to be represented in its pages. To secure this result, 
he would offer a more liberal price for contributions than any 
other publisher. This would, of course, demand a capital to 
begin with, which was all that he required; and of that he had 
the promise. To establish this journal had been, he said, the 
cherished dream of his life, and now at last he felt assured of 
success. And in thus speaking he held his head erect, and, his 
eyes glowing with enthusiasm, ‘‘I must and will succeed !’’ he 
said. 
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THE “ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

The original author or authors of the ** Arabian Nights ’’ are 
unknown; nor is it known with any certainty where or when 
the tales were written. It is believed, however, that many of 
them, as well as the plan of the work, were borrowed from a 
collection of Persian tales, written a few years after the Hegira. 
The majority of them were written, beyond a doubt, either in 
Persia or Syria, in about 1454. That they were not composed 
previous to that time is evident from the facts that coffee is 
mentioned throughout them but three times, and tobacco but 
once—and these references are presumed to be interpolations. 
Had these luxuries then been in use, they would most certainly 
have been made a feature in every tale. To Antoine Galland, 
a Frenchman, is the world indebted for the first translation of 
the ‘* Arabian Nights’’ into a European language. He was 
born in 1646. Having acquainted himself with the Oriental ' 
language, he accompanied the French minister to Constanti- 
nople, and then visited the Holy Land. In 1665 he returned 
to Paris with so many rare medals and antiquities, that he was 
despatched to that country again to collect manuscripts for the 
celebrated Colbert. This was in 1679, and it was during this 
tour that he probably came in possession of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’’ In 1682 the tales were translated 
into French, and were soon read in almost every language. 
The original collection-is called the stories of a ‘* Thousand and 
one Nights,’’ but thus far only five hundred and sixty-eight 
have been discovered, and only a portion of these translated. 
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ON THE EDGE OF JOURNALISM. 

The edge of journalism is begirt with innumerable aspirants. 
Every man and a great many women think that the only quali- 
fication for journalism is that which is necessary in writing a 
private letter. It is the commonest thing in the world for peo- 
ple who have never once wielded the pen professionally to im- 
agine that they would make first-class European correspondents 
for influential journals. It is the commonest thing in the world 
for a young lady who has never indited anything more weighty 
than a note of invitation or acceptance, to think that book re- 
viewing and editorial writing can be picked up in a moment. 
The truth is, that even indifferent writing in these respects is 
not the result of a week’s study; and that excellent writing in 
any important sphere of journalistic labor is the slow-coming 
consequence of years of trial and development. Few things 
are more sadly amusing than to watch the dreary failures that 
are made. It is hard to impress upon those who tremb!e on 
the edge of journalism that, after all, the ladder they would 
climb is a steep one, with many rungs. They will not be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead to convince them, and 
sooner or later are swallowed up in the pitiless vortex of Bohe- 
mia. 

— PR en ee 

ELInu Burritt has presented to the library of the Burritt 
School at New Britain, Conn., all the books, in various lan- 
guages, which he has collected and used at home and abroad 
for the last twenty years. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 

Rossiter Johnson writes: If one book must be singled out 
and doomed never to receive decent typographical treatment, it 
should have been any other rather than the Bible. I should 
like to see what would be the effect of giving it a fair chance. 
I believe it would be read if it were made readable. We ought 
to have one edition of it without foot notes—unless in rare cases 
where these are absolutely necessary. Where the italicised 
words are necessary to a complete and idiomatic rendering, 
they should be printed in plain Roman ; when not thus neces- 
sary they should be dropped. Instead of verses we should 
have paragraphs, and all figures or indications of the verses 
abolished. Conversations should be printed in broken para- 
graphs, with quotation marks, just as in a novel. Poetry 
should be printed as poetry. Instead of bemg crowded into 
one volume, the book should be in four or five moderate duo- 
decimo volumes, with large type and good paper, so that it 
could be at once held without tiring the arm and read without 
straining the eyes. Finally, this book should have a good 
analytical index. A cumbrous concordance is not an index, 
and does not serve the purpose of one. If presented in such a 
form the Bible might be enjoyed as literature, and perhaps 
better understood as a Divine authority. 

ooo 

A GOoD many tradesmen spend much time and ingenuity in 
trying to advertise their business without paying for it. A tailor 
in San Francisco recently hit upon what he conceived to be an 
excellent plan for achieving such an end. He put his business 
card into a number of empty bottles, and, wrapping each bottle 
in a piece of poisoned beef, threw them from a ferry boat into 
the bay. He supposed that some of them would be swallowed 
by sharks, that the sharks, being poisoned, would float ashore, 
be cut open, the bottles discovered, and his card published 
in the newspapers. His supposition proved to be correct in 
part. A yachting party picked up a dead shark near Alcatraz, 
dissected it, found the bottle and the card, which was handed 
toa reporter. The journal which he represents prints the ac- 
count, and adds: ‘* The name of the ingenious tailor will be 
published, if he so orders, at our regular rates, for which see 
inside page.’? The tailor thinks that he has been badly treated 
by the press, as men are apt to think when they fail to get some- 
thing out of it for nothing. He has spent money enough for 
bottles, beef, and poison to have advertised his trade legiti 
mately, and has decided to confine himself henceforth to the 
accepted manner of making it known. There is a moral in 
this which a good many men, fond of an eccentric method of 
doing things, might turn to advantage. 

on 

CHATTERTON recorded in a book, which he took with him 
to London, his hterary gains, and it stands on record that for 
nine months’ labor, in London, he received from the book- 
seilers, for whom he wrote, $24. For the ‘*Consuliad,”’ a 
poem of over 270 lines, he got $2.60; and Mr. Hamilton, owner 
of a magazine, gave him, for two contributions, fifty cents, and 
for sixteen songs which he published, $2.60. 
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AMONG THE PARIS BOOK STALLS. 

It would be rather hard just at this moment for a Paris book 
hunter to hit on a new and unfashionable class of work which 
may afterward come to be sought for by the Rothschilds and 
the dukes who are the chief patrons of bibliomania. Rare 
black-letter editions, of course, have long been precious. 
Early copies of the poets of the Renaissance have, for years, 
been out of the reach of ordinary men. The romantic poets, 
whose flimsy and quaintly-illustrated books had no sale when 
they appeared, have long been precious. Most of them bear 
the hideous and permanent stamp of the circulating library. 
Fashion has patronized, for about ten years, the engravings of 
the little masters of the vignette, the graceful and ingenious 
artists of the eighteenth century. The works of Moreau, Eisen, 
Graveloi, which were long neglected, have their price again. 
The very scraps of literature of Louis XIV.—pamphlets, book- 
lets, and so on—are comparatively rare; they are sought be- 
cause any one of them may contain a grain of literary history. 
Classics, of course, are comparatively a drug in the market 
now, though they were so much desired eighty years ago. 
Perhaps a book hunter, with an eye to the far-off future, might 
do worse than amass a really good classical collection. Surely 
the three-shilling yellow novels of the day can never become 
rare and precious? Even this is not impossible, for already a 
clever but dirty young poet’s first volume has become a thing 
of price, and you cannot get the verses of Glatigny. Mean- 
time the book hunter is pretty well contented, having the guais 
to himself, and daily braving sunstroke. His taste is the taste 
des honnetes gens, which consoles him from many a disappoint- 
ment.— Saturday Review. 

+6- 

AN English correspondent says that Emile de Girardin has 
at last reached the point of regarding his formerly beloved pro- 
fession, journalism, with loathing, after having made and 


squandered several fortunes in following it. 
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THE OLDEST PRINTER. 

‘+ Fifty-seven years at the case,’’ said the foreman of the 
New York Wor/d composing room to the reporter last week, as 
he pointed out an old gray-bearded man picking type in the 
corner of the room. The old man stood where the sunlight fell 
full upon him, and he was chewing tobacco under his green 
shade and clicking type in his stick unconcernedly. ‘* He 
never stops chewing. He comes down here at six in the morn 
ing and works till six in the evening. He never eats a mouth 
ful nor takes a drop to drink; he lives on tobaceo.”’ 

‘*Uncle Bob,’’ said the reporter, as he approached the old 
type-setter and touched him on the shoulder, ‘‘how old are 
you ?”’ 

The old gentleman looked up kindly into the reporter’s eyes 
and answered: ‘*I was seventy-five day before yesterday.”’ 

His name is Robert Tappan, but everybody calls him Uncle 

3ob. ‘*I was born in Kingston, Ulster County, in 1803. I 
entered the office of my uncle—the U7ster Plebeian—in 1821. 
I worked on the same press that Jesse Buell used. I came to 
New York in 1824, on the James Kent, and we took Lafayette 
on board at West Point and brought him to New York with us. 
When I came to New York I went into Major Noah’s office, 
the Enguirer, then on the Courier and Enquirer, where | 
worked steadily for twenty-one years. Mr. Webb presented 
me with a magnificent Bible, and I’ve kept it twenty-four 
years.”’ 

On the day following the above, Uncle Bob came down to 
the office with the Bible in a basket. ‘‘ Here,’’ he said, as he 
opened the book and pointed to the fly leaf, ‘‘ read this:”’ 

Presented to Robert Tappan on Xmas, 1854, as a very slight testimony 
of respect and regard for his character and appreciation of his valuable 
and faithful services in the office of the Courier and Enquirer, from 1832 
to the present time, by his friend, J. Watson Wess 

December 25, 1854. 

The old man then whipped out his genealogical record, writ- 
ten with blue ink on a narrow slip of paper. It went so far 
back that it was perplexing to dive for. He skipped a few 
generations as he pointed about an inch from the top of the 
slip, and said: ‘I’ve got a pair of sleeve buttons belonging to 
Christopher Kiersted, who was the father of my grandfather 
Luke. Luke was a surgeon in the Revolution with Washing- 
ton, at Newburg.’’ 

And then, as he traveled by a pan-handle route over the blue 
ink, he said: ** A grand-nephew of Gov. George Clinton mar- 
ried my grandfather’s sister. I was married on December 13, 
1831, to Maria C. Lowe, of Flatbush, whose grandfather was 
Col. Bauman, of the artillery regiment that placed the flagstaff 
on the Battery on the day the British evacuated New York. 
He was afterwards appointed first postmaster of New York.”’ 

Uncle Bob lives in Brooklyn with one of his married sons. 
He is fond of life and enjoyment, and on Hallow-eve played 
‘*blind man’s buff’’ and ‘* button, button,’’ as lively as any of 
the family. He has been at work on the Wor/d ever since he 
left the Courier and Enquirer, which is now nearly fifteen 
years. 
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‘‘You have read many handwritings in your time, have n’t 
you, Uncle Bob ?”’ 

‘*Ves, indeed; but old Bennett’s was the worst I ever 
tackled,’’ he answered. And once more the click of the type 
sounded in the corner. 

asielibiestiaialadllaase cael 
AN IDEAL LONDON EDITOR. 

He is a general favorite, for he has a great deal in his power, 
and is not unlavish in its disposal. The newspaper of which he 
is editor and part proprietor, is always open to puff his friends 
who write books, paint pictures, or mould busts; he is ever 
ready, unless in the full swing of the parliamentary season, to 
spare a paragraph for the achievements of the Spring captains 
and the sportsmen who are among the number of his acquain- 
tance—for their Alpine ascents, their rowing matches against 
time, their hunting of the big game in South America, or their 
racing, driving, yachting, running deeds. His pen and kindly 
words are ever prompt to introduce a friend, or friend’s friend, 
who is supposed to have literary or artistic talent, to the pub- 
lishers, the picture dealers, and the editors of magazines and 
reviews. From his journalistic position and his acquaintance 
with managers and actors, he seldom lacks orders for the thea- 
tre and the opera, and when these are in his possession he 
generously gives them to those in the club who he thinks will 
most appreciate the present—barristers whose briefs have not 
yet arrived, young Government clerks whose seniors decline to 
make way for them, soldiers on half pay, and the like. The 
well-to-do suppliants—and it is astonishing how many of the 
wealthy petition for orders—he dismisses, with a caustic gibe at 
their meanness, to the libraries and box offices. 

Whenever anything is to be done, and wherever anything is 
to be seen, there is sure to be Jimmy. If an iron-clad is going 
to be launched, a new bridge to be opened, a grand field-day 
to be held at Aldershot, a naval review to take place at Spit- 
head, or a banquet to be given to a distinguished personage, 
Jimmy is certain to be presented with a card. And as for 
tickets for race meetings, ‘first night’s,’’ private views at ex- 
hibitions, concerts, city dinners, and for all the other forms of 
external dissipation of London society that crowd his looking 
glass and mantelpiece, their number is legion. No wonder, 
then, that a man who has so much in his gift, who is such ex- 
cellent company, and who is the most perfect of hosts, should 
be sought after and be deemed the most popular of good fel- 
lows. He has but one enemy, and that is his tailor, whom he 
will never permit to dress him in the fashion; Jimmy running to 
flesh prefers his habits loose, and declines to be buttoned up 
and puckered and incased in the manner sartorial art delights. 

London Society. 

a tS ee 

H. D. Cong, a prominent paper manufacturer of Housatonic, 
Mass., in connection with his wife, founded a free library there 
in 1869, which is open to all people in the county as well as to 
his own operatives. It now has twenty-six hundred volumes. 
Mr. Cone employs the librarian, pays all the expenses himself, 
and accepts no assistance of any kind. 
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PRINTERS’ 


SCISSORS OF PURE STEAL. 


A sub-editor of the New York 7yibune showed one of the 


leader-writers a small but respectable appearing exchange, into 
which had been bodily copied, without credit, one of the 77/- 
bune editorials. ‘‘The jails of this country are not large 
enough,’’ replied the man of the quill, ‘‘to hold all the 
pirates who are disgracing American journalism.’’ The best 
journals of the country—and there is not an exception to this 
rule—are scrupulously careful to acknowledge the source of all 
their extracts. Any circumstance that prevents this is regarded 
as unfortunate. It happens sometimes that the authorship of 
an article is unknown, it being found, without credit, in some 
guerilla sheet. Occasionally these -will be acknowledged as 
follows: ‘*Stolen by the Williamsport Democrat.’ The theft 
of news in large cities is often unblushingly indulged in. The 
managing editor, who obtained an important special at con- 
siderable expense, and sees the substance of the despatch appear 
simultaneously in a rival paper, is in danger of losing the last 
remnant of Christianity he possesses. It had been carried out 
of the office by some dishonest attaché, whose treachery was 
rewarded by a few paltry shillings. London papers have suf 
fered more in this respect than those of any other city in the 
world. A little daily in Savannah, Ga., printed the Associated 
Press despatches morning after morning, at the cost of hiring 
some one in the office of the Mews, which belonged to the asso- 
ciation, to furnish duplicate slips as fast as proofs were taken. 
Sometimes a paper delays issue until, by bribery or otherwise, 
it can secure an early copy of an enterprising rival, from which 
it scissors the despatches. They have been known to swallow 
a prepared bait and get jerked clean out of water. 

Newspaper men will remember the merriment that spread 
over Chicago about two years ago, at the termination of the 
war of this character between the Mews and Post. The former 
never spared expense in obtaining news by telegraph, but the 
editor was mortified to see all his specials regularly appear in 
the fost a few minutes later. Denunciations for the immoral 
practice fell upon the /ost like water on a duck’s back. At 
last strategy wasemployed. The ews printed what purported 
to be a special from London on the situation in Servia, which, 
among other things, said: ** A few days ago the mayor of the 
provincial town of Savik issued a proclamation ending with the 
ominous words, ‘Er us siht la Etsll iws nel lum cmeht’ (the 
municipality cannot aid.)’? The Fos¢ stole it, and printed it 
with a flaming head. Then they wished they had n’t, for the 
alleged Servian, read backwards, says, ** The McMullens will 
steal this sure.’’ A very similar affair occurred the 1st of Au- 
gust, in Springfield, Ill. State Printer Lusk runs the Gazefte, 
and it is alleged makes his shears furnish all his telegrams. He 
had arrangements with the pressmen of the Register, of the 
same city, to get the first copy off the press. The latter paper 
printed a bogus despatch, giving a graphic account of a storm 
at Winchester, which killed the pastor of the German church, 
and with his last breath he uttered the words, ‘Ich habe diese 


” 


machricht gestohlen.’ Only one paper with this in appeared, 


and was duly transferred to Lusk, in whose sheet it, with the 
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other despatches, was printed. But his soul was in anguish 
when the public became uproarious over the translation, which 
is, ** I have stolen this despatch.’’ It will not be without in- 
terest to recall the most famous enterprise of this kind in New 
York. Many readers will remember the pulseless anxiety of 
the public in the early days of October, 1854, when hope for 
the safety of the steamship Arctic faded gradually out. On 
the night of October roth, George H. Burns, a survivor from 
the lost ship, reached New York, and went to the Hera/d, 
knowing that paper paid well for news. His narrative was 
taken, and got in type at a late hour—after 3 o’clock. The 
Herala’s plan was to withhold their city circulation until an 
hour at which no other sheet could reprint the story from its 
columns. A rumor of the arrival of a survivor reached the city 
editor of the 7imes, but his most trusty reporters worked until 
after 2 A. M. and found nothing reliable. The forms of the 
Times were closed, and the city editor started for home, dis- 
heartened, and every nerve strained to painful tension over de- 
feat. 

A few blocks were passed when a man jumped on a street 
car. He was sufficiently intoxicated to attempt familiarity 
with the conductor. The quick ears of the city editor caught 
the words Arctic—/Hera/d—only man. It was enough. He 
left the car, ran at the top of his speed to the 7imes office, 
and shouted, out of breath, ‘* Stop the press!’’ A young man 
named South was called from the press room and promised $50 
if he would get the first copy of the //era/d that came off their 
presses. ‘* Buy it, beg it, steal it, anything so long as you get 
it,’ exclaimed the city editor. All the Z%mes’ compositors 
were routed out of their beds by messengers, and stood at their 
cases, sticks in hand, like an army sure of a speedy and glo- 
rious Victory. Forty minutes after the press was stopped, 
South came into the composing room waving the wet sheet of 
the next morning’s //era/d overhead. A mighty shout arose. 


” 


The story was given out in four line ‘takes. In an hour it 
was up and the presses again set to work. They run without 
intermission until 2 o’clock in the afternoon to supply the de- 
mand. The //era/d, not discovering the theft of the one paper, 
adhered to the plan of withholding the city papers until 9 
o’clock, and then found the heavy edition on their hands. 
South got his $50, and the salary of the city editor was ad- 
vanced. 

If any medicine will work a cure, it is when applied to the 
offending sheet by name. Thus all the paragraphers in 
the land appreciate this, by the Hera/d P. I. man: * The edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in the language of Long- 
fellow, ‘folds up his shears like an A and silently steals 
away.’”’ ‘It costs the Washington Chronicle,’’ says an in- 
dignant cotemporary, $200 a year for scissors. In the hands of 
an editor truly great, the scissors is something mightier than 
the pen.’’ The Terre Haute Gazette rises to explain: ‘* Some 
miserable creature, void of principles of honor, having stolen 
the scissors of the editor of the Sullivan Democrat, that paper 
comes to us this week void of its usual variety of editorial mat- 
ter.’’— Rochester Express. 
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A WILL-O’-THE-WISP CORRESPONDENT. 

Archibald Forbes writes to the London Dai/y News a feeling 
tribute to his late co-laborer McGahan, in which he says: 

There was about him a certain happy-go-luckiness, which, 
while on occasions it advantaged him, was in certain respects 
his weak point. He was the very will-o’-the-wisp of war cor- 
respondents. At the commencement of the late war he duly 
bought a wagon, horsed it satisfactorily, and furnished it with 
copious necessaries and some luxuries. From the day he 
started from Sistova with Gourkho’s column on‘the trans-Bal- 
kan raid till after the September attack on Plevna, he never 
once saw this wagon. Joseph toiled wearily from place to 
place in search of his meteor-like master, but in vain. Joseph’s 
stock query, ‘* Have you seen Herr McGahan ?’’ became among 
us one of the few jokes which brightened the gloom of a very 
sombre period. How Joseph’s master contrived to exist no 
body can exactly tell; the younger Skobeleff, perhaps, con- 
He be- 


came very lean, but always contrived to ‘‘ show a good front,”’ 


tributed the larger share toward his erratic existence. 


and some streaks of very hard luck never daunted his frank, 
gallant cheerfulness. He never was a man to inflict upon his 
Nobody, 


to read his letters and telegrams during the long, weary inter- 


readers himself and his personal hardships and trials. 


val between the September attack on Plevna and the final fall 
of Osman’s improvised fortress, could gather any hint that dur- 
ing that period the writer had been four times down with mala- 
And down where and how ? 


rial fever. Not in snug quarters; 


not even in a Bulgarian hut; nay, not even under cover from | 


the rain and the snow. The man who was down with young 


Skobeleff lay, like a dog, inaditch. McGahan battled with 
the fever in a sheltered corner of the trench behind the epaule- 
ment, with soldiers standing on the banquette in front of him, 
the Turkish shells and bullets whistling over him, and the snow 


drizzle dripping on him from the edges of Skobeleff’s great coat. 


But the man’s good heart and even mind carried him through | 


everything. He had an equanimity that was positively heroic. 


He never chafed; never ‘ grizzled,’’? to use a homely but ex- 
pressive word. : ' ° ° 

Let me recount the physical hindrances under which McGa- 
han distinguished himself so brilliantly in the recent campaign: 
At Kischeneff, in the early part of April, he broke one of the 
bones of his ankle when riding a young Cossack horse belong- 
ing to Prince Tserteleff. When I met him first on the platform 
of the railway station at Jassy, he was limping along with this 
ankle enclosed in a mask of plaster of paris. He was still lame 
At the 


entrance to the Hankioj Pass, his horse slipped up and fell on 


when he started into Bulgaria with Gourkho’s column. 


him, and the rider, attempting to rise, found that one of the 
small bones of the same leg was broken. Most men would 
have tried to make their way back to Tirnova, and accepted 
until mended. 


the invalid condition McGahan got himself 


hoisted on the top of an ammunition cart. Later in the same 
day the ammunition cart rolled over on him and bruised him 
sorely. But he struggled on indomitably until Kazanlik was 


reached, and then had a short spell of rest. But he was in the 
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saddle again long ere his broken bone was properly set; and 
as a fact he never gave it time properly to set at all. Rather 
than ‘*be out of it,’’ he deliberately accepted the prophesied 
fate of being lame for life; and I have no doubt he died lame. 
He went through the campaign so great a cripple, that he could 
not walk a mile, and when I saw him last at Christmas time, 
the lameness had become chronic. 
ae 
A BOOKSELLER at Wiirzburg has collected statistics of the 
newspapers of the different countries of the world, with the ob- 
ject of showing the proportionate representation of distinctively 
Catholic opinions in the periodical press. It appears that 
Europe can Voast of 13,960 newspapers and periodicals, of 
which only about I in 14, or 937, are Catholic in tendency. 
The largest proportion is shown by Belgium—154 out of 250. 
Great Britain and France, a Protestant and Catholic country, 
have the same number of Catholic journals, 42 ; only in Britain 


All the 


Catholic papers in Paris can only claim 6,000 subscribers be- 


it is 42 out of 2,500; in France, 42 out of 2,000. 


tween them ; while the (vers is said to sell only 7,000 copies 
in the whole of France. Germany exhibits the largest issue of 
newspapers, of which 1 in 14 is Catholic ; Austria, with a third 
of the total issue of Germany, shows I in 13. Here again the 
difference between the Protestant and Catholic Empire is very 
Italy has 1 in 7; Spain only 1 in 7. 
North America, we find a total of 8,500, somewhat more than 


slight. Turning to 
Britain, France, and Germany together, of which 113 are 
Catholic ; while the great Catholic continent of South America 
shows, out of 1,000, only II newspapers representing its domi- 
nant religion. Neither Africa nor Australia has a single Catho- 
lic periodical, while Asia had 1 out of 37 


—_—_—______~@- 


LorpD RoseBery presided lately at the annual meeting of 
the Sunday Society, which advocates the opening of the na- 
tional museums and picture galleries on Sunday. Two centu- 
ries ago, he said, the Puritans found a Sunday where, after 
With the best inten- 


tions in the world, they took away everything but the church, 


church, innocent recreation was allowed. 
to which modern civilization has added the tap room. Lord 
Rosebery further said that the Puritans had left first the inherit- 
ance of the morals of the Restoration, and what has been far 
more permanent and abiding, the great inheritance of cant. 
This is what the members of the Sunday Society have to fight 
against. They would not close the public houses on Sunday, 
but they would open the national museums and art galleries, 
which are the people’s own property. 
siceiin vs 

THE editor presented a bill for eight years’ back subscription. 
He put on 
his spectacles, scrutinized the bill, and after assuring himself 


The old farmer was first amazed, then indignant. 


that it was genuine, he exclaimed: ‘‘I’ve been supportin’ this 
yere paper for nigh onto eight years, and I never had no such 


thing as that flung at me before. I'll stop supportin’ it.’” He 


not only withdrew his valuable support, but failed to pay the 


bill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


THe Ameer of Cabul has translated Robinson Crusoe from 


the Urdo into Persian. 

R. H. SropparD, the poet, writes with his left hand. The 
other is paralyzed. 

AMERICAN paper manufacturers are buying, in Canada, all 
the poplar wood they can find. 

More Socialist books, among them the works of Lassalle, 
have been prohibited in Berlin, and numerous Socialist societies 
dissolved. 

THREE Methodist ministers in Michigan own printing mate- 
rials, and eke out a living by newspaper work in districts where 
their salaries will not support them. 

IN the parlor of a public house in Fleet Street, London, there 
used to be written over the chimneypiece, the following notice: 
‘**Gentlemen learning to spell are requested to use yesterday’s 
paper.’’ 

EDWARD Bonp, the new Librarian of the British Museum, 
has served a long apprenticeship as keeper of the manuscripts. 
The officers of the museum have arduous duties and by no 
means high pay. 

Ir is reported that the only men affected by the summer heat 
in St. Louis, were those in the habit of borrowing instead of 
paying for their newspaper. The reading public will do well 
to ponder over this fact. 

SomE of the leading German authors and journalists recently 
met in Leipzic, and formed a society similar to the ‘‘ French 
Society of Men of Letters,’ 


’ 


to guard the interests of German 
authors abroad and at home. 

THE fourth part of George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’’? published by Macmillan & Co., is just out. 
It covers the musical ground from Concert to Ferrara. This is 
indeed a valuable work, and is being done in a most thorough 
manner. 

AN editor in one of the northern counties has received $2 in 
an envelope, with no writing except the words ‘conscience 
money,’’ written in a trembling hand, as though the writer was 
about to die. The editor don’t know which of his subscribers 
to give credit to for the $2, and he has decided to give his two 
hundred delinquents credit for a cent apiece.—Hawkeye. 

THE new editor of the Nashville Advocate says: ‘* With pen 
and paper, with types and printer’s ink, I have been familiar 
from boyhood. This long experience gives me some insight 
into the difficulties in the way of successful journalism. It has 
taught me at least this one thing—that incessant toil is the one 
indispensable condition of journalistic success. There can be 
no rest to the editor.”’ 

No fewer than 206 volumes, many of them, however, only 
32mos., have been published by Mrs. H. N. W. Baker, better 


” 


known as ‘Aunt Hattie,’’? the Sunday school writer. Oliver 
Optic has published 82; T. S. Arthur, 100; and four members 
of the Abbott family, including Jacob and John S. C., a total 
of 3x3. Jacob Abbott alone published 170 individual works, 


besides 32 jointly with his brother. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 





NEW PAPERS 

The Weekly Chronicle is a large eight-page sheet, six columns to the 
page, started at Wattsburg, Pa., by the Wattsburg Printing Company 
It is independent in politics, a repository of local news, and an advocate 
of home interests. W.A. Moore is the editor. 

The Royal Templar is an eight-page weekly journal, four columns to 
the page, the publication of which has been commenced at Buffalo, N. Y., 
by the Index Company. Clayton L. Hill, M. D., isthe editor. The 
Templar is an advocate of total abstinence, and the champion of the in- 
terests of the Templar Order. 

Von Nieda Brothers have,at Ephrata, Pa., commenced the publication 
of the Saturday Review, a small four-page weekly, devoted to local inte- 
rests, and independent in politics. 

“The Columbia Banner .s a new four-page weekly, six columns to the 
page, started at Magnolia, Ark., by Jordan & Co. It is Democratic in 
politics. 

The Connoguenessing Valley News is the title of a large four-page 
weekly, seven columns to the page, established at Zelienople, Pa., by S. 
J. R. Young. It is a champion of local interests. 

The Hera/d is a four-page weekly, five columns to the page, started at 
Waynesboro, Ga., by R. O. Lovett and J. E. Frost. It is Democratic 
in politics. 

John W. Forney has, in this city, commenced the publication of a 
weekly journal, called Progress. It is a quarto of twenty pages, two 
(wide measure) columns to the page. Its object is to discuss everything 
in a genial manner. 

Kimberly & Morse have, at Sioux City, D. T., commenced the publi- 
cation of a large four-page weekly, eight columns to the page, called the 
Times. It is independent in politics. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Toronto Daily Leader is no longer published. 

Jennie June writes thirty-three fashion letters a week. 

The Baltimore Su» is printing three supplements a week. 

The Roar of Laughter is the name of a new Parisian journal. 

For a third time the York (Pa.) Evening Record has suspended. 

The managing editor of the Chicago 7imes is paid $6,000 a year. 

After January rst, the Chicago 7imes will be eight columns wide. 

Deadwood has a paper bearing the title of the Up-Gudch Snorter. 

Watterson has $7,500 a year forediting the Louisville Courier- Fournad. 

The Evening Star, of Annapolis, Md., has again suspended publica- 
tion. 

Mount Sterling, Ky., has a new Sunday paper called the Sunday 
Loafer. 

Benj. Wood has secured a controlling interest in the New York /nde- 
pendent 

Vivian Brent has retired from the editorial staff of the Port ‘Tobacco 
(Md.) Times. 

Messrs. Buckingham & Nicodemus have purchased the Daily Mirror, 
of Altoona, Pa. 

Lord Roseberry soon tired of journalism. The Examiner has passed 
from his hands. 

George A. Sheriden is the new managing editor of the Washington (D. 
C.) Republican. 

The Sunday Plain Dealer, of Pittston, Pa., has been removed to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Edwin A. Tucker has re-assumed editorial control of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Evening Post. 

M. P. Pratt has taken the chief editorial position on the Yourna/ and 
Courier, of New Haven, Conn. 

John Frear has begun the publication of a scientific magazine in the 
Chinese language at Hong Kong. 
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The Baltimore News Association have completed arrangements for a 
banquet on the first Saturday in January 

J. T. McKee has bought the Cincinnati Breakfast Tadle, and J. L. 
Ryman has assumed editorial control of it. 

The Mazeppa (Minn.) 7rz4une has suspended for two weeks, while the 
editor goes out to dun delinquent subscribers. 

James R. Randall, author of the song of ‘‘ My Maryland,”’ has taken 
editorial charge of the Augusta (Ga.) Sentined. 

Charles A. Dana will not leave the editorial tripod of the New York 
Sun, the many reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A. Oakey Hall, formerly Mayor of New York city, has, become local 
editor of the New York Wor/d. 

Col. Burbank, of the New Orleans Picayune, is writing a book called 
*« Jack and I: or, Thirty-five Nights with the Yellow Fever 


It is never too late to mend. 


John D. Woods has retired from the editorial chair of the Glasgow 


(Ky.) 7imes, and is succeeded by Jas. M. Richardson, former local edi- 


tor of that journal. 

E. S. Nadal, formerly on the editorial staff of the New York Evening 
Post, has contributed a capital paper on the late Wm. Cullen Bryant, to 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London. 

T. W. Eichelberger, the funnygraphist of the Keokuk (Iowa) Consti- 
tution, severed his connection with that journal to accept a similar posi- 
tion on the Commercial, of Toledo, Ohio. 

S. D. Rich has bought the Toledo (Ohio) Daily Commercial from the 
Toledo Publishing Company. Mr. Rich has changed the political tone 
of the paper from Republican to independent. 

Mrs. E, J. 
Picayune, is a lady of decided literary proclivities. 


Nicholson, now the sole proprietor of the New Orleans 
In her maiden days 
she contributed much poetry to the journals of the South, over the signa- 
ture of “‘ Pearl Rivers.” 

Mayor Sise, of Portsmouth, N. H., prohibited the sale of the Boston 
Saturday Evening Express in that city recently, on the ground that it 
was obscene literature, and now the proprietors of the paper have sued 
the city for defamation of character. 

The 7imes is 
The Jelegraph 
issues 200,000 copies each day, and the little journal of the cabmen has a 


The daily circulation of the London News is 120,000. 
degenerating and only circulates 75,000 copies daily. 


bona fide daily circulation of 600,000, 


Horace White, formerly of the Chicago 7riéume—whose able article 


What ?’’ merits close attention—is now living in New York, where he 
contributes financial and political articles to various metropolitan dailies 

The Memphis Affeadé lost, during the epidemic, a bookkeeper, eight 
compositors, and ten men from the press room, while sixteen members of 
the families of its workmen died. The Avadanche lost its business mana- 
ger, two editors, five compositors, two pressmen, a porter, and two car- 
riers, and the Ledger four compositors. 

The New York /era/d has recently adopted more extensively the sys- 
tem of “‘ space work,”” or, in other words, of paying by the column, in- 
stead of employing all its writers on a salaried basis. This plan has been 
in vogue with other New York journals for a number of years, and is 
generally preferred by the higher class of “ locals.’’ 

S. M. Wherry has sold the Carlisle (Pa.) American Volunteer to 
Alfred & A. J. Sanderson, of Lancaster, Pa. 
are the sons of the late Hon. George Sanderson, who published the 


The Messrs. Sanderson 


paper of which his sons have just taken possession, from 1826 to 1845, 
and afterwards the Lancaster /nte/ligencer for fifteen years. 

The entire establishment of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Datly Gazette, in- 
cluding the type, presses, accounts, good-will and telegraph franchise, has 
been sold on a deed of trust keld by D. D. Burns, of St. Joseph, origi- 
nally given to secure the purchase money when Messrs. Belt & Tufts 
Charles B. 
Wilkinson purchased the establishment as trustee for parties in New 
Mr. Wilkinson has assumed 


sole editorial and business management of the paper. 


bought the paper of Messrs. Corby & Nugent five years ago. 


York who advanced the purchase money 


CIRCULAR. 
LITERARY. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have in press: 
Lalla Rookh. An Oriental Romance. 
ted with engravings from drawings by eminent artists 
4to 
Jean; or, Clouds with a Silver Lining 
cott. I2mo. 
Paul Faber. By George Macdonald, author of ‘‘ Malcolm,”’ ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Lossie,”’ ‘‘ Robert Falconer,”’ etc. 
The Writings of Albert Gallatin. 
8vo, 
The Life of Albert Gallatin. 


steel . 


3y Thomas Moore. Illustra- 
New edition. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, $3.50; full Turkey, $7.50. 


A Story. By Blanche West- 


Edited by Henry Adams. 


3 vols. 

By Henry Adams. With portrait from 

1vol. 8vo. 

The Climate of America. Its Health 
Including an account of 

3y William Pepper, M. D., Professor 

of Clinical Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, etc 


Influence in and Disease. A 
Practical Guide for Physicians and Invalids 
the Mineral Springs of America 
Assisted in 
the Section on Medical Topography by John M. Keating, M. D., Phy- 
sician to the Philadelphia Hospital, etc. 

Abdominal and Pelvic Tumors in the Female 
By Washington L. Atlee, M 
8vo. 


Science 


Their Pathology, 
Treatment, etc D., and Thos. D. Drys- 
dale, M. D. 


Esthetics. 


With illustrations. 


(Contemporary Series.) By Eugene Veron. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the Library of Contemporary Science 
Crown 8vo. 

Philosophy. (Contemporary Science Series.) By Andre Lefevre. 
Being the Fi/th Volume of the Library of Contemporary Science. Crown 
Svo 

Nellie’s Memories. A Novel. By R. N. Carey, author of ‘‘ Wooed 
and Married,” etc. 

Elements of Modern Chemistry. 


the 


By Ad. Wiirtz, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Ecole de Médicine, Paris, Member of the Institute, etc. 
Translated and edited by Wm. H. Greene, M. D., formerly Demonstra- 
tor of Chemistry at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Profusely 
illustrated. 

Rush on the Voice. The Philosophy of the Human Voice. Embracing 
its Physiological History, together with a System of Principles by which 
criticism on the art of elocution may be rendered intelligible, and in- 
struction definite and comprehensive. To which is added a brief analy- 
By James Rush, M. D., author of a ‘‘ Natural 
History of the Intellect,’’ and of Hamlet, a dramatic prelude in five acts. 


Seventh edition. 


sis of song and recitation. 


Revised. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Madeleine. A Love Story. 
Bros. Philadelphia. 


Jules Sanderson’s name is too firmly established among the most bril- 


By Jules Sanderson, T. B. Peterson & 


liant of living French writers to need any recommendation to the present 
book, which the Messrs. Peterson, with their customary judicious enter- 
prise, have hastened to place before the American public in a perfect 
English dress—perfect, because the translator has succeeded in preserv- 
ing the quaintly graceful style which individualizes Sanderson in the 
French, as its title indicates. The present story deals with a subject that 
is ever young, always capable of novelty in treatment at the hands of 


genius. 


The Phrenological Fournal and Science of Health. 
New York. 


This publication still retains the wide and extended popularity which 


S. R. Wells & Co. 


it achieved for itself years gone by, and as age increases upon it, so does 
Al- 
ways full of fresh and timely reading matter, which conveys much valua- 


its usefulness as a family journal become more and more apparent. 


ble information to the reader, each succeeding issue is looked forward to 
with much interest. 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


How to Read, and Hints on Choosing the Best Books. By Amelie V. 
Petit. S.R. Wells & Co. New York. MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 


We have here the well-directed results of a conscientious effort to sup- 
ply to the young an accurate information in regard to books and authors, | THESE PRICES ARE CORRECTED EACH MONTH BY MEGARGEE BROTHERS, 
The author gives the titles of thousands of volumes on all the more im- 20 SOUTH SIXfH STREET. 
portant topics discussed by the master minds in English literature, to- 

. . e,2 8 . > E 

gether with pithy criticisms on many authors of eminence. Persons about | _ PAPER. 
Chromo ..... 
a ae ° 
in this long-needed and admirable work. For sale by Claxton, Remsen | Engine Sized ‘Writings 
& Haffelfinger. | Colored Mediums... . 
canons Double Mediums. . . ‘ 

No. 1 Sized and Super Calendered Book, white and ti 


Super. Sized and Super Calendered Book, white & ti 
This story, one of the best that has come from the prolific pen of Meri- — Book, white “9m tinted. 


to form either private or public libraries, will find an invaluable assistant a nis hele od pth. 
Carmen. By Prosper Merimee. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Phila- 
delphia. 


: ae F 7 Rag News, No. 1. 
mee, has, we presume, been issued at this time in consequence of the . 
F ; . . "ogpe Straw and W ood N Jews . 
production of the opera bearing its name and founded upon its main inci- | Bleached Manilla, No 


dents Merimee’s ‘‘Carmen”’ possesses too many intrinsic merits to be | Ordinary Manilla. . 
dependent on the adventitious aid of an opera libretto being taken from Straw W m4, lined Reh dle 
Glazed Hardware... . 
Unglazed Hardware. . 
readers. Tissue Manilla, 24x36. . 
Tissue White, 20x30.. ..... 
Binder’s Boards, extra, per ton . 
“ “ “ 


its pages, not to receive for itself a wide popularity among American 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Fourteen articles make up the December number of LiAfincott’s,a ° 


periodical that is always up to a high standard of excellence. The 


PAPER STOCK. 


“‘Paris Exposition”’’ of this year is well written up by Edward H. | White Rags. . 


Knight ; Edward King recounts more of his ‘‘ Danubian Days ;’’ Isa Mill assorted White Rags . 
bella Anderson gives a graphic description of the recent great earthquake ‘ ~ oe ra ; 
.1 Cotton Canv as. 
chats of The Hiss and its His- .2 
tory -_ New Topic of Conversation, Swiss Engineering, the Story of the —— —- hinds as 
Trocadéra The poets of the number are Marion Couthouy, Charles | Colors. . . . 
Quiet, and Charles DeKay. Jute Butts. .... 

. = . , | Gunny Bagging... . 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones, Charles W. made ene 


cky Bagging . 
Frost, and Mrs. S. A. Shields. Manilla fon. : 


The fashions in ladies’ attire, from slippers to head gear, are fully shown | Soft Woolens. . es 

and clearly explained in the December issue of Godey’s, which also con- a — ie oe ae 

: ‘ . ; ‘ae : es ite Shavings... .... 

tains some admirable pictures pertinent to glad Christmas tide. The | Solig hapedbations eS 
literary department is more than usually varied by contributions on a | Prints. . ° 

wide range of interesting and instructive topics. Manilla E nvelope Cuttings 

a € : : iO. SRE.» 2-2 0.6.0 
Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. Straw Board C uttings . ° 
This generously illustrated magazine presents an unusually attractive Binder s Board Cuttings. . 

. Common Papers... . 


zz 


NN 
or 


rN 


in Venezuela; M. G. Van Rensselaer gives ‘‘ Some Aspects of Contem- 
porary Art.’” Our ‘* Monthly Gossip 


* 


os 


awe Onuu 


literary department in its December issue. The editor himself writes of 
** Our Park and Garden ;”’ “‘ Prince’s Georgia’s Christmas Eve”’ is the \ Cak 
? : - wy . tae Aluminous Cake, currency 
title cf a timely story by Martha C. Woodward; G. B. Griffiths has z : . 

itle a timely story by 00¢ d; G. B. Griffiths has an Alum, Concentrated, Red ‘ 
Alum, lump, currency. . 
the pleasing story of ‘‘ Hearts Alum, ground, currency. . 
Alum, potash, currency 


i . iy : : . 7 Alum, porous, currency. . 
miscellanies are rich in valuable hints on science, mechanics, literature, | Anti-Chlorine ‘ 


instructively interesting article on ‘‘ Bells and Chimes;’’ John Popham 


discusses some of ‘‘ Our Social Shams ; 


versus Diamonds,”’ is brought to a conclusion. The pages devoted to 


art, and innocent gossip. Among the many engravings are pictures of Bleaching —— 

all the notable objects in the Zoological Garden and Fairmount Park, re- China Clay, “é nglish, + ton . 

presentatives of large bells, and a picture of a Christmas tree. ‘Star,”’ currency... .. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines South Cyctint Sa , gy currency . 
in the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Terra Alba, Enclis 4 ton , best white. 
Publication Company mie 


eni.s : is _W. Brand, @ ton. . 
This is a book that no traveler can afford to do without, containing, as es American, @ton...... 


“ 


it does, the accurate time tables of every route of travel in this country | Prussiate of Potash, yellow vre ee 
, ini | Bichrome of Potash, Scotch, currency . 
and the Dominion . : : 
F | Copperas, Americaa, prime. . 

The Health Reformer. Battle Creek, Mich. Extract Logwood see ee 
Orange Mineral, gold... . 
‘ ; = Rosin, good strained. . . . 
ceding numbers, contains much that is interesting and valuable to its | Rosin, No. 2 
readers, and the entire contents embrace a wide scope of subjects. It peony Be. Be-n-e-e-s 6 os 

. eres , — etre oo , Cs 6 + 6 6-4-2 
closes the thirteenth volume with the December number; and the pub- Gil Gade. @uctenty. < . <a co 
lishers announce that with the commencement of the fourteenth volume, | Soda Ash, caustic, for 48 @ cent., gold . 
the name will be changed to Good Healih, and appear in a new dress. Soda Ash, carb, , gold . ee 
a sale ss Soda Ash, refined, for “ ®: cent. , gold 
The Australian Typographical Yournal. Spanish Brown... . eo“ 
al - . eae Sugar of Lead, white. . 
The F rinters Register. London. im. 
The Press News. London, Sulphuric Acid... . 
Ultramarine Blue, gold . 
Venetian Red, American . 


The current issue of this attractive and useful magazine, like the pre- 


La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 
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Wena Ee, EEE. ob ce hoe 0 a 6 ewe ees i%¥@ 


1% 
DT. [coat tise 6 o 5 6 6 4 a.'e @-0 i ee 7%@ 8 
Vellow Ochre, American. ......-2-eees20% Ya I 
Perr rT Ts ee ee 2 @ 4% 


BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 


Colored ee, SPOON. So ste ewe ee eee 700 @ 9 0o 
Skivers, eo tp ¢ ROSS ke ew RS 8 50 @12 00 
3ark Sheep. ae a ok See eo eC me 5 25 @8o0o 
** Fleshes, sa DE Se ee ee ey . 200 @ 600 
** Skivers, dee = Sa a eee - + + 475 @14 00 
E nglish Paste gr. Skivers, e dozen oe o% 4% 8 .14 00 @18 00 
eS re ee oo 8 8 ee bt . .12 50 @15 00 
English and German Colored Calf, ® dozen <sars Onan Goya 
German Bock Leather, suicaoat - @ 50 @r14 00 
Foreign Turkey gr. Morocco, a eS ak ee 15 CO @33 00 
DPA PEE Ck kak te ewes 400 @ 6 50 
American Cowhide, @ skin... ......2-24+22.-. 200 @ 400 
Alum Dressed Skins, @ dozen... .......... 5 00 @12 00 
Plain and Colored Chamois, @ kip of 30 skins . 3 00 @22 00 
American and English Book C loth, @ piece of 38 3 yz irds 
(prices governed bythe color). ..........-. 5 50 @1o 25 
Imported Marble Papers, Prem... .- see eee 400 @17 00 
ee fg ot ke ee 5 50 @600 
Irish Linen Thread, B® th. (accordingto No.). .... 075 @1 85 
Best Tar Boards, @ 100 a She Wk wae o* os ee 600 @— — 
ee a” OO. ES cee oA ace ee 6: 2735 @—--— 
CASE PRINTING INKS 
Red, quick drying, e i oh A oy 2-8. oo “Ce Ee ee 2 50 
ee a SS a: a kp aa ©, eas OO 2 50 
Green, 6: — eee 6, 6, a 8, Oe * OR eee @ anele 2 50 
Black, Bi is ote lias diy a Rae A, al Re a 2 00 
Siew. See WAORI, DO. occ tt ee ee ewe 75 


TYPE—ROMAN, ITALIC, AND GERMAN. 


50 lbs. and over. 50 lbs. and over 


eae 7, OS . Bb. Fo 38 
NE ik de ww LS <a 6 0 0% 40 <8 38 
a g8 | Great Primer... 2. 2 2 ss 38 
ee Ee a 38 
ES -.  Ps ove eo & © 48 | Double Small Pica. . ... 38 
errr. eee Pe See eee 38 
SANG POP... «6.02 0% 42, Double English... .... 38 
eee ee ee 40| DoubleGreat Primer. . . . 38 
LEATHER BELTING AND BELT LACING. 
ve Price per foot. | Inches Price per foot 
oe © & @ 6:0+8-8 6 9 cents Ps 66 & 6 o-a's & 5 42 cts. 
1 ‘Glee be Seed © 12 D. 0:4 «-s«2 0-6 0 S28 45 “* 
C6 SoS we oe 6 a ve Ges ans Be See Ss gz 
ee a eee a. BD 6 ase sieht « Ses ate 
B gta és © 0 x0 He —. ™ Se ccm ees « 6S we 69 “ 
_ eee re ee ee . ew ek eae 6 Se eee = 
Sls sce © & bes a . Sk oe a a oS 93 
, eeTcreteoee 2 o> ty ok « cles le a 105 
Sb ew © ree aere -." be TS oA co ee & Be 117 
ae Gs S & eee 6a ais Mi -i-a*ares o's ote GS I 29 
956. 6 6 ee ee 0 e a.“ SD -a-gte wee wee % I 41 
MACHINE-CUT BELT LACING. 
% inch area <i 0. 08d $1 oo per hundred feet, 
pe a ee oe ee ee ee I 25 = = 
i, “ —— 3 
2 Be enh jess is S dese (5 Jags 2 0 : 
a ee a ee iw Le cel whe LO le pet 275 





ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND 
best! Light, durable, and wonderfully strong All malleable iron. 
r R. S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


ice 50 cents 3y mail, 6oc. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column G: err er $12 
ee ear ee Oe 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 


and true, in yard lengths 


Nonpareil op Sande Pick, per gerd... .. 2 oe sees 2c. 
Pica to 4-line, 6 ee Baw we * 3c. 
Five-line to 8-line, re ee ore ee 4c. 
Nine-line to 12-line, ". £2 mee we 5c. 
ee ee ee ee 5c. 
ee eee ee ee 


$4 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN,A PRACTICAL PRINTER, 
an interest in a newspaper or job printing office, for cash. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ R. P. S.,’’ this office. 





FX, SALE—A DEMOCRATIC (SIX COLUMN) NEWSPAPER, 
located in a flourishing town in Georgia. Everything new. It does 
not owe one cent, and is making money. Good reasons for selling. Ap- 
ply to ‘‘ GEORGIA,” care of Printers’ Circurar. Price $1,200, cash. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour—over two a second—is matchless. The use of 
every Drop-Cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. “Perpetual Rights are now only one 
cent for every address in the weekly average of addresses. Best Drop- 
Cut Mailers, $12 each. 





Paris Correspondence Company and Press Agency. 
ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Furnishes, on very moderate terms, Letters, etc., on Current and Social 
events, Theatres, Music, Art, Literature, Science, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, etc. Sketches and electros for illustrated new spapers, telegrams. 





PARIS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Contracts for Continental, American, English, Colonial, etc., advertise- 
ments. Representative of newspapers published in the chief cities of the 
world. 
OFFICE: 14, RUE DE CHABROL, 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST 








OF 

Zz d Material 

TYPE—ROMAN, ITALIC, AND GERMAN. eb 
DIAMOND . ‘ , ‘ P ‘ . $1 50 
PEARL. : : : : : * 1 08 
AGATE : . ° i P , ‘ 68 
NONPAREIL . , ; ‘ ' , 58 
MINION : ; : . : ; ‘ 52 
BREVIER . : , , : ‘ 48 
BOURGEOIS : : : , 5" ; 44 
LONG PRIMER . ; : , ; ; 42 
SMALL PICA ‘ ; : , , P 40 
PICA, AND LARGER 38 


A Reduction of ine TEN PER CENT. has also been 
made on the previous prices of Plain Job Type, such as 
Antique, Gothic, Clarendon, &c. 





Old Type taken in Exchange at 8 cents per Pound 
Old Leads and Stereotype Plates, § ‘ - id 
Old Electrotype Plates, es “ m 
CASES, STANDS, &c. 
DOUBLE STANDS, with Racks . P ‘ . $3 75 
SINGLE “ =i . . ‘ - $$ 25 
CASES—Full Size, per pair . ° . ‘ , » ._ae 
* 2-3 a 5 . ° . . ° . 146 


- Triple, each. ° ‘ . . - . 90 

a Job, ” eT ae ee ee ee 90 

. Rule, ‘“ ——" —" —" , 90 
°-e@e- 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRINTERS’ 
‘EUREKA’ COPY HOLDER. 


Boston, April 18, 1878. 
To whom it may concern: " 
This is to certify that H. C. Mill” EUREKA COPY HOLDER 
has been introduced in our composing room and is giving complete satis- 
faction : 


R. P. BOSS, Foreman Boston Daily Glode. 


I. A. PETERS, Journal. 

WILLIAM J. QUINN, « “ Herald. 

FRED. A. STROUD, 59 a ost 

OHN J. MASON, - ee Daily Advertiser. 
3 WOOD, oe os Daily Traveller. 


OSEPH S. COLEMAN, a Mudge & Sons. 

VM. A. HOLLAND, Ass’t Foreman J. Wilson & Sons, Cambridge. 
C. CROWELL, Ass’t Foreman Rand & Avery, printers to the State. 
J. FRANK GILES, Music Printer, Court Avenue 

Also endorsed by the following well-known gentlemen : 

M. R. WALSH, President Typographical Union, No. 13 

OHN H., O'DONNELL, Sec. and Treas. Inter. T'ypographical Union. 

VILLIAM TURNER, Foreman Ledger, Philadelphia. 


W. W. BELL, - Inquirer, 

OHN W. BAILEY, * Record, - 
5. E. MORRIS, - North American, “ 
C. J. RIDING, in Bulletin, “ 


PRICE, 20c. BY MAIL, 25c. 
FOR SALE BY 
R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
617 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
518, 517 and 819 Minor St, Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 


Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 





tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, gro. 


HARPEL’'S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens: containing 
Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of Examples of 
Letter-Press Job Printing, arranged for the assistance of Master 
Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By Oscar H. Har- 
pel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5.00. By mail, 
$5.20. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 


Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con 
taini.g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth Edition, re- 
vised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper ; just 
published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, $2.00. By 
mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as Complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 


Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By mail, $1.37. 








CIRCULAR. 233 


IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila 





ENGRAVER’S MODEL CABINET, 


Contains § Tools, Pad and Shade, with Book of Instructions 
for engraving and drawing on wood. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, NO. 1, $500 | PRICE, COMPLETE, NO. 2, $3.75 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 





The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is now 
in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong 


Fig. 2 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) Without Lamp, 75c. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR ST., PHILA. 






































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


‘** LIBERTY ’”’ 


Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World’s Fair Premiums ; Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873} London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875, 


.2. —Ins. Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $215.Fo’n, $25. Box. $6 oo 
vo. 2A.— ” 9x13, a —. * 

3— ie: TOXI5, —_— * 25. 
10.4. — ” 13X19, goo, “ 25. 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 

Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 Wrenches, go with each Press. 

The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its or7- 

inal parts and peculiar exceliencies, while other competitors have 
abored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘‘ improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 
equaled in every respect. 

The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 


6 oo 
7 50 
Io oo 


ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 


color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 
register. 
SOLE MANUPACTURER, 


F. M. WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York 


JESSUP & MOORE, 


Paper Manufacturers, 





BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 


MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPING PAPERS, 


OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


feo 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 


ee 


Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 
Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 








ROWLAND WHITMAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of all varieties of 


Glazed, Plated, Enameled and Fancy Papers, 


RELIEFS, PICTURES, BORDERS, LACES, etc. 
126 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE TRADE, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


BY THE 


Oldest Lithographic Establishment in the Country. 





Correspondence of Printers and Stationers invited. 


THOMAS HUNTER, 
716 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





W. C. HAMILTON & CO., 
(RIVERSIDE MILIS,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GLAZED COVER PAPERS, 


13 Colors; Size, 20x25; weighs 23 and 33 Ibs, to the Ream, 
OFFICE, 710 SANSOM ST., PHILA. 


4a Special inducements offered to large buyers. Send for prices. “@& 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A. M. Collins, Son & Co., “THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
F  -NAN BIBBER2-Chy— > 


VAN BIBBER’S 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, Roller Composition. 


FOR (PATENTED MARCH 28, 1871.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


For sale in the East by 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, R 


. S. MENAMIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. 
| H. L. PELOUZE & SON, Washington, D. C. 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Cc. P. KNIGHT, Baltimore, Md. 
J. & F. B. GARRETT, Syracuse, N. Y. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


RECASTS EASILY, AND IS THE BEST ARTICLE SOLD 
ANYWHERE. 


WAREHOUSE: 


18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. and 9 DECATUR ST,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. | 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY | 66 a 1 
GEO. MEIER & CO., Rough @ Ready. 


| (PATENTED APRIL 23, 1878.) 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


a—3- VVhen ordering, specify VAN BIBBER’S. “@ 





| 
| 
| 


VAN BIBBER’S 


This is a compounded Glue, and melts like Composition. By adding 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- | molasses to it, Rollers of any desired softness may be made to suit any 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a season, or press. 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five | 


per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent AGE DOE NOT INJURE IT 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. OES Oo ° 


| And it may be kept any length of time. There is no Summer or Winter 
Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment ofLitho- |. pouGH AND READY.” 
graphic Material constantly on hand 


—_—— 


It is all the same. Try it. For sale by 


all our agents. 


“B.S, MENAMIN HAS OUR GOODS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
FINEST BRONZES, | | sine 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &., | Send for pamphlets to 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. ba BLE BER §-COp—t- 


GEO. MEIER & CO., ; 
P. O. BOX NO. s290, NEW YORK. 50 LONGWORTH STREET, 


actTorizs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR... 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


GODFREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIN TER’S ROLLERS, 


Composed of INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, and CHEMICALS, combined in such a manner as to make a perfect roller in 
every respect. 

The rollers do not shrink, crack, or run down; are tough and elastic; retain their suction and elasticity, and havea smooth surface. Work 
well in wet and dry weather, on all kinds of presses. 


COMPOUND SOLD AT 25 CENTS PER POUND. 
ROLLERS CAST AT 30 


- ---+ 


7 THE INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION. -@y 


oom oe” 


MANUFACTORY, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, & MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
NO. 51°77 MINOR STREHBT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY DEscRIPrion OF MEACHINE WORK. Prony excounn. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 











ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent, 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


M. 8. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN. 


J.G.DITMAN & CO, _-<<“S 
Wholesale Paper and Rag Warehouse |, oe 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE LARGEST STOCK AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 


LEDGER, BOND, WRITING, RULED, 


BOOK, PRINTING, WRAPPING, 


IN THE CITY. 


7#- Orders for any kind of PAPER Solicited. -@ 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 
W. D. WILSON & (0., 


PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 





325 PEARL STREET, (pers Building), 


NEW YORE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 


used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 
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KG < MENAMIN'S * @o. 
IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS 











(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALi — BRASS LINED GALLEYS. 


c= ~~ «+ 


<_ ~fe}- =<» 


! 

The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed 
to project through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk 
holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the 
brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the 


face of the lining, and. no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 


The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end of 
the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside.............+0+0- $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside................... $2 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
i) Ae I Rios sa:s.condatmabanccwucunssusadascntbabaeee gL meee: 
8} x 13 ei 2 50 | 14 x 20 a 
10 x16 ; 15 x 22 ™ 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


10 xc BRE imiien Manide, GIROE COE BO since acs cccsiicntsiccseccecescccscscscvecsesences $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 


Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside $2.75 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constan i an hau, 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


co B.S. MENAMIN }—=- 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. 

15 x 8% 
18 x10% 
22 x12X% 
23% x 15 

2615 x 18% 
2934 x 2134 
32 x 23 

35 x25 

38 x27% 


Pair of Twin Ohases, with Barr. 
Size Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. 
17 x 21 15 x 8% 
20 x 25 18 x10% 
24 x 29 22 x 12% 
26 x 34 23% x 15 
29 x 42 26'5 x 18% 
+ 32x47 2934 x 21% 
32 x 23 
35 x25 
38 x27% 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. es 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. ipl il HAC 
15 x19 ty h 
25 18 x23 i! 
x: 22 x27 3 
> 2334 x 31% i 


26 '4 x 3914 : 
29, x 44% 








Zz 
° 


SOen aaron 


141. 1 rN. ron 





1‘ ms. 1 IN. trow 1% Im, 
P2xragsgreeyrF 


14m. 


Z 
° 





141. 1 rN. ron 


] 
4 
| =| 
35 x52 ‘ 
38 x57 TEN i ili: AER A 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Bize each, inside. 

17x 21 1 «x19 
18 x23 
22 x27 
23% 231% 
2614 x 293 
2935 x 4435 
32 x48 
35 x52 
38 «x 57 


News Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
17 x 21 15 x19 $5 00 
20 x 25 18 x23 6 00 
24 x 29 22 «x27 7 00 
26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 00 
29 x 42 2634 x 3945 9 00 
32 x 47 2915 x 4445 10 00 
35 x 51 32 x48 11 00 

35 x52 12 00 
37 x57 13 00 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5, 
6 
7 
8 
9 


114m. 


Zz 
7 


ligis, LI. rRON 
SHeOARAKH YH 


14% ™. 


1‘¢ rs. 1 IN. RON 


a ce ae, 


Senaaneernes 


144 IN. 


NEWS CHASE. 

Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 cents per inch. Side and Foot Sticks are made, unless otherwise ordered, 144 in. shorter than inside measure. 
ment of the Chase with which they go.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width 
of crossbars ——When Chases are ordered to be made Heavier than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. RnR. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 & 519 Minor St., Phila. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





OVER 1,200 OF OUR PRESSES IN USE. 


Size Bed Inside Bearers. 
24x30 inches 


25X35 
29x42 
32x48 
34x50 
36x52 
38x55 
41x58 


Size Bed Inside Bearers, 
24x30 inches 


25X35 
29x42 
32x46 
34X50 
36x52 
38x55 


42x00 


29x42 inches. 


32x46 


34X50 





C. POTTER, JR, & CO’S 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


SEE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Matter 
20x25 inches 
sai 21x30 “ 
24X37 
27X43 
29X45 
31X47 
33x50 
30X53 


No. Rollers 


Covering entire form. 


+ 
4 
s 
6 


NEW PATENT COMBINATION PRESS. 


FOUR ROLLERS, 


Size Matter 
20x25 inches. 
7 21x30 . 
24X37 
27X41 
29x45 
31X47 
x50 


37X55 


SIX ROLLERS. 
24x37 inches 
27Xx4I a 

“ “ 


29X45 


Price. 
$2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,300 
3,500 
3,800 
»200 
4,500 


Cyl. Dist. extra. 
$r30 
135 
140 
145 
150 
155 
160 
165 


$140 
145 


150 


Inside Bea-ers, 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


"T80 NI SISSTHd HNO dO O0¢T HAO 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter Cov. | 
by Two Rollers. Price. 
13x17 inches. $1,000 


16x22“ 


17x22 inches, 
aixay 
24X30 


34x50 
36x52 
40X54 
40x60 


20x25 
21x30 
24X37 


25X35 
29x42 


Size 
Inside Bearers. 
32x46 inches. 


Bed 


Size Matter Cov. 
by Two Ro lers, 
27x41 inches. 
29X45 “ 
31X47 

30X49 

36X55 


Price. 


fos 
$2,500 


RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 
17X22 inches. 
stxsy_ “* 
24x30 =“ 2 


Size Matter Cov 
by Two Rollers, 
13x17 inches, 
«e 


Price. 
$800 
16x22 1,150 
x25 
21x30 


24X37 


33X50 
36x 52 
42X54 


1,250 
25X35 1,500 
29X42 1,800 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers, 
32x46 inches. 


“ 


Size Mater Cov. 

by Two Rollers. Price. 
27x41 inches. $2,100 
28x45 “ 

31X47 

36x49 “* 2,700 


2,300 
as 2,400 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Matter. 
27x42 inches. 
“ 


Size Bed Ins. Bearers, 
32x46 inches 


33x50 28x45 


Size Sheet. 
29x44 inches. 


30X47 


Steam Power, $50 extra. 


Price H. Pwr. 
$1,400 


- 1,600 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


TABLE 
Size Matter. 
26x42 inches. 


Size Bed Ins. Boarers. 
31x46 inches 

32x46“ ajxqa 
“ “ 


33x50 2OxX45 


DISTRIBUTION, 
Size Sheet. 
28x44 inches. 


29X44 
3X47 


Price H. Pwr. 
$1,000 


™ 1,300 


“ 


1,400 








Siz> Matter Steam Power, $50 extra. 
Covered by Four Rollers. 


20x25 inches 





Size Bed Inside Bearers. 
24x30 inches. 


Price. 
$1,550 


Cyl. Dist. extra. 
73° PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 

Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
24X32 22x30 5 $4,000 
28x42 26x 38 4,500 


25X35 axz>=C#™*” 


“ 24x37“ 
27X41 


2,200 135 
140 
145 
150 


29X42 2,000 





32x46“ 


3,000 


34x50 29X45 3,300 Other sizes made to order. 


The foregoing prices are in full for the machines, complete, according to cuts and description in illustrated catalogue. Boxing and shipping 


included. 





—___~+ 2-0 »>—______ 


APRIL, 1878. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 


FONTS OF (25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In the 50 ana ‘10o-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems'Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length. 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
817 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


finished. 








ERS’ SUPPLIES g 


“Poy, 


NEW PRICE LIST, NOVEMBER 1, 1878. 


point 


605 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








RULED BILL nanos CUT CUT ‘T0 FOLLOWING SIZES. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. \ 
PRICE PER 1000. | 


SUPER ‘PAPER. 


PRICE PER 1000, 


IN PACKAGES OF 500, 14 lb. Colored. , 






























WHITE OR BLUE. sav. | 160. | i FREESE OF S08. | som Ce SS S| sen. 
Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17 ).. $3 00 $3 40 | Half Sheet, ‘Narrow (7 X17 )..| $2 5° $3 00 $2 80 
Quarter ‘* “« @& we):..j 298 I 70 lquarter es >: a 8%). 12 | I 50 I 40 
Sixth (7 x53) | I 00 1 15 | mae as oe (>) 2 iges)..1 84 | I 00 94 
Eighth ‘* (7 x44) 75 85 ||Eighth “ “ » & 4%)..| 63 OC 75 7o 
Half ‘ Broad (8%x14 ) 3 00 | 3 40 Half “ Broad (8x14 )..| 250 | 3 00 2 80 
Quarter ‘* (8%x7_ ) | 150 | 1 70 | Quarter ss (84x 7 ).-| 125 | I 50 I 40 
Sixth ‘* “(8% x4%%4)... + 1 oc 1 15 };Sixth ee a _ Bax 4%4).. | 84 | 1 00 94 








- MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 


RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADS. 
Cut to following sizes. §00 in Package. 


HALF REAM PACKAGES. PRICE PER REAM OF 960 HALF SHEETS. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. | 14 lb, FLAT CAP, WHITE OR COLORED. PRICE PER 1000, 
een ree ore $ 96 | t2toCep Geeeee).....:....c005- re . $ 50 
“> a BR hatte ol wars staeaiars eaten 9s 19 * REED saks s sicaeeves «3s ‘asm 68 
a v Pt ih mee aers I 14 6 @« 4 pee eae ‘ I 00 
he : Packet... ... 133/ 8 « ES Bo ame RS os ck Ereatgee 75 
: ee ee . 5? Baw SOE 8 Rents Seg yey PRE Pee oe I 50 

>~ | 20 Ib. DEMY, WHITE PAPER. 
vd Se, : _ 5 ER Re II o o.63 f cikine dink ss «ode geameas ce 80 
7, Uae Spe aa $ “ ED | Wins scnentnci+s +s xemitienkae 115 
SUPER “PAPER. 
5 tb. Note Heads............ ; ae Sie [blank at both ends]............-++00+5 1 25 
eee gs <r 96 | GROCERS’ AND BUTCHERS’ BILLS. 
7 4 “ ss Packet. 1 12 No. 1 (356x5 5%) PPerrTrrerre re hi ae ere Per 1000, $ 35 
10: SRettis:. ©: as. ' : es 1 60 ae. |: RR. ere te ee “ 50 
n< « we I 92 at See ret ee Reh 50 


&@ The above prices are NETT. 





Special terms will be given to large buyers, correspondence with whom is respectfully solicited.-@@ 





Quality of paper guaranteed as represented. Ruling and cutting perfect in every particular. 


We have in stock full lires of FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, different grades of quality and all sizes, at lowest market 
rates. 


Every description of PAPER RULING, for Blanks, Manifests, Reports, Pay Rolls, Schedules, &c., &c., executed promptly and correctly. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


JOBBERS OF 


Printing, Writing, and Cover Papers, Envelopes, Cards, Tags, &c., &c. 
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